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ZADOCK PRATT. 


Not long since there stood upon the banks of the Schoharie 
Kill, a half-finished church, with a few low, Dutch houses near by, 
whose occupants were tillers of the ground. Primeval forests, 
cheifly of hemlock, covered the two great ridges of the Kaats- 
bregs, which reared their lofty summits on both sides of the valley. 
The people assembled on every third Sunday, to listen to their 
spiritual guide who also had the pastoral charge of two neighbor- 
ing churches, several miles distant. The paucity of their num- 
bers, together with the want of pecuniary ability, prevented regu- 
lar worship. 

Such was the condition of the place and people, when the sub- 
ject of this brief sketch came there to take up his abode. Born 
October 30th, 1790, at Stephentown, Rensselaer county, of parents 
who were celebrated for nothing more than honest and industrious 
habits, Mr. Pratt passed his boyhood amid influences well adapt- 
ed to call forth the energy of character and persevering industry 
of which he is now so bright an example. From his parents, he 
learned the important lesson, that economy and labor are neces- 
sary to prosperity, and that whoever aims at wealth and station, 
may expect to gain them rather by industry and frugality than by 
fortunate speculation. He accordingly, without any show of par- 
simoniousness, studied economy from a boy. At an early age, he 
learned the saddler’s trade and was successful, while an appren- 
tice, informing asmall nucleus as capital, to which he afterwards 
made constant additions by laboring, first as a journeyman for his 
father and brother, and afterwards for himself, when his income 
became considerable. He added to this, the business of a mer- 
chant, and at the same time carried on successfully the tanner’s 
trade, in company with a brother. The great success which has 
crowned his labors, both in perfecting the art of tanning leather 
and the accomplishment of so large an amount of business in that 
line, has made him preéminent asa mechanic. It was for the 
purpose of extending his business as a tanner, and availing him- 
self of the most commodious position, that Mr. Pratt, in 1824, 
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aanial from Lexington, nein county, where he buried his 
parents, to the valley of the Kaatsbergs. 

One of the first objects which caught the attention of Mr. Pratt 
was the church in the wilderness. It was speedily rebuilt, 
and a minister was procured to preach there regularly every Sunday 
instead of every third week. New life seemed to infuse itself 
through the place. The old residents began to feel a new impulse 
urging them forward to active duties; a young and thrifty village 
sprung up as it were in a day, creating as much surprise among 
the former inhabitants as is felt at the present moment by those 
who have always lived in sight of the spot where the magic city 
of Lawrence, with its ten thousand inhabitants, busy with the 
manifold duties of life, has but just sprung into existence. Hun- 
dreds of acres of those mountain hemlocks soon fell before the 
hand of industry, both to subserve the processes of tanning and 
to yield the soil to the hand of culture. We will here give, in 
Mr. Pratt’s own language, a brief account of his great tannery, by 
means of which the wilderness has been made to blossom as the 
rose. After some appropriate preliminary remarks, in a commu- 
nication addressed to the Secretary of the American Institute, he 
says: “I shall proceed without further digression, to give you a 
succinct historical and statistical account of my tannery, which I 
may, I hope, without incurring the charge of egotism or vanity, 
be allowed to say has been conducted with suflicient energy and 
skill to realize for me acompetency, while it has been the means 
of spreading comfort and plenty to all directly or indirectly con- 
nected with its operations. 

** My tannery is an immense wooden building, 530 feet in length, 
43 feet in breadth. and two stories and a half high. Within this 
area are contained 300 vats, tanning over 60,000 sides a year, 
with conductors to draw the liquor to the pump, affording about 
46,000 cubic feet of room for tanning purposes. <A large wing, 40 
feet by S0, extending over the stream, contains twelve leaches. 
six of them furnished with copper heaters, containing about 12,000 
feet, and also the bark loft, through which, in the course of the 
year, passes more than 6,000 cords of bark. The mills through 
which it is ground are capable of grinding over a cord of bark 
per hour; and it has connected with it a pump of sufficient ca- 
pacity to deliver 1,000 feet of ooze, or water charged with 
tanning, in thirty minutes. The beam-house contains thirty vats, 
equivalent to 7,640 cubic feet. It has connected with it three 
hide-mills for softening the dry Spanish hides, and two rolling 
machines, capable of rolling 500 sides of leather per day. Out- 
side of the building, but cennected with the beam-house by an 
underground communication, are eight stone sweat-pits, with 
pointed arches and flues. The pits are of the most approved 
size, being in area 10 feet by 14, and in depth 8 feet, with aspring | 
of water at one corner. 

Since | first commenced business, the gain of weight in con- 
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verting hides into leather, has been increased nearly 50 per cent. 
That is, that from a quarter to a third more leather can now be 
obtained from a given quantity of hides, than at the time when I 
learned’ my trade at my father’s tannery, conducted in the old 
fashioned way, some 40 years ago. 

“The great improvement in weight seems to have been gained 
hy the judicious use of strong liquors, or ooze, obtained from 
finely ground bark, ahd by skilful tanning. 

“The loss and wastage upon hides, from hair, flesh, ete., may 
be estimated at from 12 to 15 percent. In orderto produce heavy 
weights, the hides should not be reduced too low in the beam- 
house, and should be tanned quickly, with good strong liquors, 
particularly in the latter stage of the operation. To green hides, 
particularly, nothing can be more injurious than to suffer them to 
remain too long in weak ooze. They become too much reduced, 
grow soft, flat and flabby, lose a portion of their gelatine, and re- 
fuse to * plump up.’ 

“On the other hand, however, the effects of an early applica- 
tion of ooze, that is too strong and too warm, to green hides, is 
very injurious. It contracts the surface fibres of the skin, tanning 
at once the external layers so dead, as it is termed, as to shut up 
the pores, and prevent the tanning from penetrating the interior. 
This renders the leather harsh and brittle. It will, from this, be 
een, that in the question of the proper strength of liquor alone, 
there is room for the exercise of the greatest judgment and the 
most extensive experience. In the impossibility of adopting fixed 
rules to the innumerable variety of cases, nothing can be depended 
upon but the judgment of the practical tanner. 

“In softening hides, and preparing them for the process of tan- 
ning, a great deal also depends upon the judgment of the person 
superintending the operation, inasmuch as the diversities in the 
qualities and characteristics of hides render it impossible to sub- 
ject them to any thing more than a general mode of treatment. 

“In sweating, the character of the hides, and the tempera- 
ture, are essential, but ever varving considerations. As a general 
rule, however, the milder the process of preparing the hides for 
the bark, the better. Unnecessarily severe or prolonged treatment 
is inevitably attended with a loss of gelatine, and a consequent 
loss of weight and strength in the leather. Too high a tempera- 
ture is particularly to be avoided. In almost every lot of hides, 
particularly Oronocos, however, there are generally some that 
prove very intractable—resisting all the ordinary modes of soften- 
ing. For such, a solution of ashes, potash, or even common salt, 
will be found to be beneficial; and peculiarly so in hot weather. 
As I have said, no precise rule can be given as to the length of 
time required for the preliminary process of soaking and sweat- 
ing, so much depending upon the qualities of the hides, and the 
temperature at which these operations are conducted. 

“The following table may, however, be found useful in con- 
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veying an approximation to a definite idea of the practice in my 
tannery : 


Soaxinc—Temperature. Sweatinc—Temperature, 
40° 50° 60° 70° 40° 50° 60° 70° 
Days. Days. Days. Days. Days. Days. Days. Days. 


Buenos Ayres hides, 10to12 S8tol2 6to8 3to6 1151020 ltol6 Stol2 23 
Carthagena & Laguira, 8to12 7to 9 5to7 2to5 15toW 1l0wld Gw 8s 2w3 


“I would here remark, that I changed the process from liming 
to sweating, for the sole leather, in 1836—the only change in 
tanning I have made for twenty years—and for heavy sole leather 
it has been proved to be quite as good as liming, if not better, 
and somewhat cheaper; besides yielding a greater gain of weight, 
and when well tanned, making leather more impervious to water. 
Liming and bating, however, for upper and light leather, is 
preferable; and, if the same improvements had been adopted with 
the lime process, of strong liquor and quick tanning, it is not yet 
certain that the same results would not have been attined. 

** Salted hides do not require more than two-thirds the time to 
soak ; but generally rather longer to sweat. After the hides are 
prepared for tanning, the next process is, which is commonly called 
handling, which should be performed two or three times a day 
in a weak ooze, until the grain is colored. New liquors, or a mix- 
ture of new and old, are preferable for Spanish or dry hides—old 
liquor for slaughter. They are then, after a fortnight, laid away 
in bark, and changed once in two to four weeks, until tanned. 
Much care and judgment is requsite in proportioning the continu- 
ally increasing streagth of the liquors to the requirements of the 
leather in different stages of this process. 

“ The liquors should also be kept as cool as possible, within cer- 
tain limits, but ought never to exceed a temperature of eighty 
degrees; in fact, a much lower temperature is the maximum point, 
if the liquor is very strong; too high a heat, with a liquor too 
strongly charged with the tanning principle, being invariably in- 
jurious to the life and color of the leather. From this it would 
seem that time is an essential element in the process of tanning, 
and that we cannot make up for the want of it by increasing the 
strength of the liquor, or raising the temperature at which the 
process is conducted, any more than we can fatten an ox or horse 
by giving him more than he can eat. 

“It may be questioned (if anything may be doubted in the 
present improving age) whether any patented schemes for the 
more rapid conversion of hides into leather, will be found, on the 
whole, to have any practical utility. 

“T have mentioned the injurious effects resulting from too strong 
a solution of the active principle of the bark; on the other hand, 
the use of too weak solutions is to be avoided. Hides tha: are 
treated with liquor below the proper strength, become much re- 
laxed in their texture, and lose a portion of their gelatine. The 
leather necessarily loses in weight and compactness, and is much 
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more porous and pervious to water. The warmer these weak 
solutions are applied, the greater is the loss of gelatine. To 
ascertain whether a portion of weak liquor contains any gelantine 
in solution, it is only necessary to strain a little of it into a glass, 
and then add asmall quantity of a stronger liquor. The excess of 
tanning in the strong, seizing upon the dissolved gelatine in the 
weak liquor, wili combine with it, and be precipitated in flakes, of 
a dark curdled appearance, to the bottom. At the Prattsville Tan- 
nery the greatest strength of liquor used for handling, as indicated 
by Pike’s barkometer, is 16°; of that employed in laying away, 
the greatest strength varies from 30° to 45°. 

“After the leather had been thoroughly tanned and rinsed, or 
scrubbed by a brush-machine or broom, it will tend very much to 
improve its color and pliability to stack it up in piles, and allow it 
to sweat until it becomes a little slippery from a kind of mucus 
that collects upon its surface. A little oil added at this stage of 
the process, or just before rolling, is found to be very useful. 

‘Great caution is necessary in the admission of air in drying, 
when first hung up to dry. No more air then is sufficient to keep 
the sides from molding should be allowed. Too much air, or, in 
other words, if dried too rapidly in a current of air, will injure the 
color, giving « darker hue, and rendering the leather harsh and 
brittle. To insure that the thick parts or butts, shall roll smooth 
and even with the rest of the piece, it is necessary that the leather 
should be partially dried before wetting down for rolling, and that 
when wet down, it should lay long enough for every side to become 
equally damp throughout. 

“In order to show the amount of business done, I have carefully 
collected and tabularized from my books, the following statistics of 
the Pratisville Tannery for twenty years, in tanning about 1,000,- 
000 sides of sole leather: — 


Statistics of the Prattsville Tannery for twenty years—various 
Materials used and Labor employed. 


6.666 acres bark land =10 square miles=18 cords per acre= 120,000, at $3 per cord, $360,000 
Number of days’ work peeling and piling do, - + «© «= « days 118,555 
Four trees to the cord, ° © ° e - trees 475,200 


120,000 loads or cords=264.000,000 Ibs, ° ° : : ° ° cords 132,000 
444 acres of woodland=32 000 loads or cords, worth =. ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ° $32,000 
135.380 bushels of oats, at2s.Gd.perpushel, - - - + + « - $41,967 
12,000 tons of hay, at $8 perton, = - : ° ° ° - ° ° ° - 89,600 
313,000 days’ work in tannery= 1,000 years’ labor, at $14 per month, $162,000 
Board, at 31°50 per week, - ° ° - - e ° ° - 78,000 
500,000 hides, weighing 15.000.000 Ibs. - - ° - - - - 1,750,000 
Cartage, 5,700 loads of 2,600 Ibs each, (one pair horses ) 
1,000 000 sides sole leather, at 18 lbs. per side, =~ a - + «= Ibs, 18,000,000 
Hides and leather, wgether, ° - « - ° - . - - ° 33,000,000 
Cost of carting, . ° . . a ° . ‘ © e - ° ‘ $52,000 
3 000 Ibs, per load of leather, one pair of horses, ° * . ° - 6,000 
2,600 Ibs. per load of hides, one pair of horses, - ° ° . » 6,700 

ee 11,700 
Freight of hides and leather between New York and Catskill, ° , ee $330,000 
Equal to 18,000.000 Ibs. of leather, at 17 cents per Ib, : « ° ° ° 060, 
Lost and worn out about 100 horses, at $75 each, - . - - - 7,500 
Cost of wagons, at $250 per year, - : e ° ° ° ~ . ° 5,000 
Insurance on stock, - ° ° - - 12,000 


Yearly expenses $300.000. Total expenses, about. a 
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And, in justice to my workmen, I ought to say, without the use of 
ardent spirits or ever having a side of leather stolen. 

“A glance at this table will at once convince any one that the 
advantages of such an establishment are not confined to the 
amount of value produced. The labor employed directly or in- 
directly may be set down at two hundred men daily. The rami- 
fied branches of business and trade that it fosters ; the comfort, re- 
finement, and intelligence, of which it becomes the centre; and 
its final influence upon the growth and populousness of the sur- 
rounding district, cannot, I think, be too highly estimated.” 

After presenting much more that would interest the reader, par- 
ticularly many valuable tables of various kinds, Mr. Pratt thus 
closes his communication. 

“* Desirous of contributing my mite to the industrial occupations 
of life, | have thrown together, in my plain matter-of-fact manner, 
only such facts and figures as it appeared to me would be of service 
to my brother mechanics; and :f they prove so, | shall feel amply 
rewarded for the trifling contribution thus made to the general 
stock of knowledge—as the design of life is to be usEFUL.”’ 

This account opens to view the wonder-working power which 
has wrought such a change in the wilderness, and given to Pratts- 
ville its three thousand inhabitants, its three beautiful churches, 
its bank of $100,000 capital, owned by the worthy founder of the 
village, and doing an annual business of a million of dollars, its 
general happiness resulting from a love of labor which pervades 
all classes of its citizens, and its rank among other thrifty villages 
of New York. 

It surely displays no ordinary foresight and energy to conceive 
and successfully carry forward an enterprise like this, dispensing 
its blessings upon thousands in the immediate vicinity of its op- 
erations, and upon multitudes more remote! It is a luxury at 
times, even for the student, to turn from the contemplation of pro- 
found genius or refined cultivation, to the plain practical man, 
whose business has been the daily round of hardy industry, yet 
whose labors have vielded an abundant harvest. While it is due 
to our numerous readers among the various laboring classes in this 
working republic, occasionally to introduce one from their number, 
eminent for virtuous and industrious habits, it is at the same time 
both in accordance with our original plan, and consistent with the 
liberal spirit of our Monthly. 

Mr. Pratt’s tannery takes the lead of all others in this country, 
both in respect to the extent of its operations and the improvements 
in the art of tanning leather. Every thing about the establishment 
bears evidence of thriftiness and energy. Order and harmony 
prevail among the workmen. The sabbath is respected, and 
temperance. frugality, and good morals are recommended by the 
worthy proprietor, and practiced by those in his employ. 

Though deprived of the advantages afforded even by our com- 
mon schools of the present day, and forced to pick up, in mature 
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age, here a little and there a little, to make up for early deficien- 
cies, Mr. Pratt has acquired much historical and practical knowl- 
edge on the chief subjects that effect the interests of mankind. 
He asks for no higher complement than to be called a plain matter- 
of-fact man, a thorough going business man, a working man. He 
possesses shrewdness and a great degree of good common sense— 
a virtue of rare cultivation even in educated men. His success in 
business, the result of constant vigilance and energy, together with 
his fair dealing with his neighbors and acquaintances, has made 
him highly respected at home and abroad. In 1836 he was 
elected as a representative to Congress and discharged his duties 
in that body with honor to himself, and to the satisfaction of his 
constitutents. In 1838 he declined a reélection to the same im- 
portant station, but accepted the nomination, and was reélected in 
November 1842. The active business habits of Mr. Pratt were 
carried with him into that body, as evinced by his well known 
efforts in making improvements in the public buildings at Washing- 
ton, and the numerous reports which he submitted to the consider- 
ation of the House, during the term of his public service. The 
public as well as the private life of Mr. Pratt, we are happy to 
learn, is in the highest degree respectable. 

Let us look for a moment at the elements of his success, and 
draw from a living witness motives for self-exertion. 

Active industry has always been a prominent trait in his charac- 
ter. The first time we met him we were impressed with the fact 
that he seldom loses any time. A gentleman sat relating to him 
some interesting anecdotes, which required no particular attention 
on his part, and to which he could give respectful heed, and at 
the same time accomplish something. Mr. Pratt after a slight 
apology occupied himself by putting his signature upon a new 
quantity of bank notes. Not because they were specially needed 
at that moment, but, as he intimated, to save time. The circum- 
stance, though trivial, is characteristic of the man, and shows that 
he puts a proper estimate upon the value of time. It is by appro- 
priating every moment of time, that he has been able to accomplish 
somuch: ‘This is, in fact, the true secret of success. Some men 
work with astonishing rapidity at intervals, and effect a great deal 
in a small space, but after all lose so much by habitual indolence, 
that they make very little headway, while others of less force, but 
by constantly applying it, attain untoeminence. ‘It has been my 
motto,” says Mr. Pratt, * that to will and to do are one and the 
same thing.” But to do, with him, is an ever present action, and 
his volition constantly keeps up that energy which has been to 
him the chief element of success. 

Another important element of his success was singleness of pur- 
pose. Mr. Pratt seldom attempts but one thing ata time, and 
this he thoroughly accomplishes before proceeding to any thing 
else. To select, as he did, one grand object of pursuit and keep 
the eye steadily fixed upon it, is the surest, nay almost the only 
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means of acquiring wealth or station. Thousands fail in business 
by attempting too many things at once, or by turning from one 
thing to another before anything is fairly accomplished. 

Generosity is another prominent trait of his character. While 
he has literally strown the path of the poor with many of the com- 
forts of life, these favors have redounded to his own prosperity, 
Never have the poor applied to him for aid and been turned empty 
away. Even the stranger, when overtaken by want, hath repeat- 
edly shared in his bounties, and gone on his way rejoicing. For 
the last twenty years, his donations to different benevolent objects, 
have averaged over one thousand dollars per annum, amounting to 
a much larger yearly sum within a few years past. He is, notwith- 
standing the profuse hand with which he scatters, steadily increasing 
in wealth, thus demonstrating the Bible doctrine, that the liberal 
soul shall be made fat. Mr. P. isa model of persevering indus- 
try, and his success in life only illustrates what may be accom- 
plished by others who will make similar exertions. The health. 
ful tone of our government encourages industry and tends to ele- 
vate the poor man who desires to rise to an eminent position 
in society. Let the example of him whose character we have 
here so briefly and imperfectly drawn, stimulate the young to 
make like exertions to overcome want and rise to the enjoyment 
of similar blessings. 


THE GOLD PEN. 


BY J. 8S. HARVEY. 





The Age of Gold is at hand—he that doubts it can have no 
faith in omens. ‘There are those who affirm it has come already 
—that we live in a golden age of avarice. I mean 


56 the age of fabled gold,” 





so beautifully dreamed of by the ancient poets, in distinction from 
the brazen, and ironages. ‘The Pen” has become golden! that 
instrument more powerful than the sword, more wonder working 
in fact than the enchanter’s wand in fable—which has done, and 
is yet to do so much for human happiness—is now made of polish- 
ed gold. Beautiful invention! Whisper me, Fancy, of what 
features in American literature is this predictive? Of brilliancy— 
that is obvious: the sheen of such a pen ever present to his eye, 
will, by the principle of association, incite an author to polish his 
sentences. Of high artistic excellence: nothing is easier than to 
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write in a slovenly manner with a goose-quill; but now the per- 
fect instrument will shame the imperfect work should a writer 
allow careless diction to flow from a golden pen. Clearly too, is 
this invention ominous of solid, pure, imperishable worth in future 
authorship. Who would write cheap literature with a gold pen? 
Brilliant powers will be devoted to the best purposes. How * full 
of méaning” the fact, that of all the implements of art or trade 
in existence, that of the author alone, is best made of pure 
gold. Hitherto geese could boast that they furnished the pens 
with which human wisdom was written: but a new era is dawn- 
ing—this invention is its orient star! Am I transcendental? Let 
us then reason upon the subject coolly and succinctly. 

The easy flow of composition depends much upon ease of pen- 
manship. Many a thread of argument has been broken by stop- 
ping to mend a pen: often has the author from the interruption of 
nibbing his quill, omitted to point his sentences: but now, once 
upon the track, he need never stop till his ink-stand is dry ; so that 
not a good thought can escape him if he once catch sight of it. 
Further, no fact is more striking in the psychological history of 
man than the change of associated ideas to concrete ones. A re- 
gular catenation of laws and causes, has often produced less effects 
through reason, than has a casual association of images through 
the medium of the imagination. Granting that this has always 
been a prolific source of error and evil—must it forever be so? 
May we not at last obtain advantages from the ‘ unreal” that we 
have failed of extracting from the “real”? And may not this 
charming association of gold with authorship begin a revolution 
in its character that reason, conscience, and criticism could not 
effect? indicating that the golden age of avarice is fading in the 
west, and that of literature brightening the east? I leave to the 
reader if this is not good reasoning as the subject admits of ; and 
as good metaphysics as Bishop Berkley’s nonsense. 

The patriarch of old wished that his doleful complaints might 
be graven with an “iron pen.” We conclude that was the Iron 
Age. An era of sharp controversy, factious contention, and paper 
wars, would be appropriately symbolized by the steel pen. Those 
ages are vanishing away—retreating like dark clouds in the east, 
when the sun looks forth and paints upon them the celestial bow. 
In future may we anticipate that brilliant pens will write sterling 
sentiments, and win “ golden opinions.” 

“The Pen” is a metonymy widely significant compared with 
“a pen.’ Thus we find Scott metonymized under the figure of 
“the great modern pen.” In like manner we speak of “ reading 
an author,” instead of his book; while the genius or ability dis- 
played in it, is often, by an easy trope, predicated not of himself 
but of his pen. This figure will admit of subdivision by the use 
of a specific adjective :—thus authors may be classified as they of 
the gold pen, the silver pen, the iron pen or the steel pen. 

Many a beautiful gift has never been given solely because the 
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would-be donor could not decide on a pretty or fitting selection, 
As this precious gem of art will solve all such perplexities and 
furnish an appropriate present for every occasion or any person, it 
is easy to infer that the epoch of gold pens will be distinguished 
for kind feeling and generosity. In those future happy days, when 
not a single adult will be found in the United States, barring 
idiots, who cannot read and write, we expect that these nice arti- 
cles will become a kind of circulating medium for compliment and 
friendship. Easily transmissible even by letter, durable, useful 
as it is, he that cannot think of any thing else to give as a kee 

sake, will give a pen. Cutlery instruments are reported to divide 
love, and therefore unsafe presents; a pen would be a perfectly 
safe gift, and any person to whom it might be unacceptable could 
not deserve a remembrancer of any kind. ‘That stereotype gift, a 
silver cup, precious as it is, has ill associations, recalling to thought 
a bad habit which the human race is determined to break off. 
Even he who gives his friend a splendid new book is liable to give 
what is worth but little. Mounted witha heavy gold case, ele- 
gantly wrought, such a pen will be an offering beautiful enough 
for a monarch ora president. Swords of honor, of costliest work- 
manship, are conferred upon fortunate soldiers. We look fora 
Golden Age when authors who have gallantly waged war against 
vice and folly, and done their country good service on the side of 
truth and virtue, will receive from municipal corporations, or legis- 
latures, presentation pens of exquisite beauty and richness with 
appropriate devices. Like a sword to the warrior, such a gift will 
reward them for labors past and invite them to new achievments. 


‘‘ Srop WHEN YOU GET THROUGH,” 


should be neatly engraved on the gold pen of every author and 
authoress. The greatest writers that ever lived have been they 
who knew what zof to write. 

A critic might object to this motto that the sentiment is homely, 
or the style jagged—that it embodies a meagre, mean truism, void 
of sense or poetry—that it would be as useful as a board put up 
in Broadway with this inscription—* do not run your heads against 
this brick wall.” No five words in the language, however, convey 
a shrewder generalization of wisdom. The blunt emphasis of 
those two harsh monosyllables, ‘ get through,” clenches the mean- 
ing; and its plain old fashioned Saxon-English style makes this a 
choicer motto for authorship than the daintiest bit of an Italian 
sonnet in existence. To say that it amounts to an obvious truism 
is to express the reason for which I select it. Like the man who 
hunted all day for his spectacles and found them on his eye-brows, 
authors have overlooked this maxim because of its obviousness, 
and disobeyed it because of its familiarity. No one could ima- 
gine that Philip of Macedon would long forget he was a mortal 
man; yet so treacherous was his memory on this point that he em- 
ployed a slave to cry in his ears daily, ** Philip, thou art mortal!” 
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—— 


The words inscribed over Cotton Mather’s study—‘ Be short”— 
are the only rule that can rival this in appropriateness: but that 
fails in respect of generalization, for there might be exceptions to 
it, whereas to this there could be no exception. Should any say 
that he can never get through the subject he is entering, that try 
as long as he may he can never “ express the inexpressible,” this 
motto would caution to stop before he begins. It might catch the 
eye of the transcendentalist while his pen is galloping across his 
page, and induce him to draw rein, and benefit mankind by dig- 
ging in his garden. 

No work has come down to us on the stream of time from re- 
mote antiquity that you could not clasp between your thumb and 
finger ; the ponderous authors have all sunk like lead to the bottom. 
Humble Esop’s Fables have survived thousands of learned tomes 
that went to heat the baths of Alexandria. Of literary glory, they 
have often gained most who sought it least. To seek supremely 
is to forfeit Fame: that capricious goddess spurns from her feet 
all abject worshippers: they only are crowned with her unfading 
garland who pay their devotions in the temple of Truth. 

An immortal book is a beautiful proof of the soul’s immortality. 
Shall that which is made be more enduring than its maker? 
Man’s material works, like his material frame, slowly but surely 
decay: the best productions of his mind live not only with a per- 
petual, but a growing existence; they realize a perennial youth; 
and attest in this world his immortality in the next. 

Thus to delight and profit mankind through ceaseless ages, is 
the most exalted achievment of mind! Little wonder that the 
dazzling prize should attract a countless throng of aspirants. La- 
ment we that so many thousands fall short on the race—that the 
toils of those who succeed are infinitely surpassed by those that 
fail? That were absurd. What if in the Olympic foot race, the 
laurel crown had descended on the brows of. ald the competitors 
instead of the single victor? Honors like diamonds are precious 
in proportion as they are scarce. This paucity of success hath 
ever been and must be the grand stimulant to intellectual exer- 
tions, which in themselves are profitable. Did all obtain who seek 
fame, the result would be similar to that of success in finding the 
Philosopher's Stone, which by transmuting the base metals, might 
increase gold, but would diminish riches, by taking from that its 
greatest value, rarity. 
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DEVOTED FRIENDS. 


BY MRS. L, H. SIGOURNEY. 


The insect tribes go wandering by, 

Each for himself ;. the bee’s keen eye 
Sees where the honeyed nectaries lie ; 
The butterfly coquetteth free 

With zephyr, sunbeam, flower and tree ,— 
The banker ant, his gains doth hoard, 
With forethought, for his winter board,— 
The plodding beetle onward wends, 

The locust hath his private ends, 

And shapes the warlike wasp, with care, 
His architecture, strange and rare. 


So with the birds; careering high, 

Some straw to weave their nests, they spy, 
Nor spare to steal the tissues fine, 

With tapestry its nook to line ; 

Then close, in curtained cells they bide, 
Their dearest joys from us to hide, 

Or, soaring, taunt our earth-born care 
With happiness we may not share, 

Save that we gather from the air, 

Some snatches of their heaven-taught lay 
To warn us of a cloudless day. 


But ye, meek Friends, with love so true, 
Unselfish, constant, ever new,— 

For us alone, from prisoning dust 

To beauty and to bloom ye burst ,— 
For us, ye give, in dell and plain, 
Your all,—requiring naught again,— 
Without reserve, your noblest powers, 
Blush, odor, solace, life —are ours,— 
Your mission o’er, with one sweet sigh, 
Comes your last gift ,—the lesson high, 
How innocence, and peace may die. 
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LETTER FROM THE AUTHOR OF CLASSIC VAGARIES. 


Dear S——: In my communication to you on the subject of 
the Roman Angler, a few serious typographical mistakes occurred. 
May I trouble you to correct them.* 

In the last chapter of the “* Vagaries,” I omitted to mention one 
amusing fact, illustrating the passion of Roman epicures for the 
mullet. You have read Cicero’s defence of Milo, as it has come 
down to us from his own pen. No doubt you have been delighted 
with so fine a model of criminal pleading—for Milo was charged 
with murder. But you knew Milo was found guilty. Do not be 
surprised: Cicero did not deliver the oration now extant. Embar- 
rassed by the shouts and threats of the partizans of Clodius—the 
man so justly slain by Milo’s adherents—and by the military array 
of an armed police, stationed around the tribunal to prevent popular 
violence, Cicero did not dare to make the defence which he had 
prepared with reference to a favoring populace instead of an op- 

sing mob. His self possession was gone, and he did neither 
himself nor Milo justice. Milo went immediately into exile at 
Marseilles. Shortly after his arrival there, he received from 
Cicero a copy of the oration as Cicero had originally prepared it. 
Having read it over, he sent back to Cicero this phlegmatic reply: 
“Lam glad you did not deléver the oration in my behalf as you 
wrote it: if you had, I should not now be luxuriating on such no- 
ble mudZets as those I dine upon here.” 

While I write, the bell is tolling in token of the national grief 
for the loss of the most illustrious of our fellow-citizens, Joun 
Quincy Apams. His desire to “‘die in harness” has been the sub- 
ject of newspaper gossip for years. His wish, so full of the pride 
of patriotism, was granted. Death invaded the Council-Hall of 
this great people and claimed his noble victim there. The circum- 
stance, of course reminds me of the fall of Chatham in the House 
of Lords, from which he was carried out to die. I remember also 
in the same connexion a remark of Professor Sittiman, of Yale 
College. ‘*1 would,” said he, one day, to his class in chemistry, 
“as soon be taken away, in the providence of God, while engaged 
in an experiment before you as in the closet at prayer. Either 
place, I trust, would be the post of duty.” But the peculiar history 


* 84th page, line 25, for ‘‘ salt fish,” read ‘‘ salt water fish ;” line 32, for 
“ ° ” “ec ~ 7 o? « ine oP ; ” 

reserving,” read “ persevering ;” 86th page, line 31, for ‘‘ Formiac,” read 
“* Formie ;” page 87, line 11, for “‘ aroma,” read ‘‘ round:” page 88, line 6, 
for ‘‘ a golden hook,” read ‘‘ golden hooks.” The note at the bottom of 85th 


page, belongs to the 38th line of page 86. Other mistakes the reader can cor- 
rect for himself. 
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of Joun Quincy Avams reminds me most especially—so Roman 
are my predilections—not only of Cato* but of Turennius, a pro- 
vincial governor in the time of Jnlius Cesar. Seneca speaks of 
him thus. ‘* Turrennius was an old man of most scrupulous indus- 
try. As he was past ninety years of age, Cesar offered him a dis- 
mission from his office and he accepted it. But the circumstance 
so stung him, that he immediately gave orders that he should be 
laid out like a corpse on his bed and that his family should weep 
around him as if he were really no more. Thus were his house- 
hold compelled to continue to bewail the old man’s retirement 
from public life until, by an imperial order, his office was restored 
to him. Nay butis it pleasant to die while thus engaged?” Seneca, 
however, by no means admired this mode of dying in harness, 
He says; “he is base, who, weary of life sooner than of !abor, 
falls in the midst of his duties.” 

Since writing about the ‘‘ Christians of Rome,” several persons 
have confessed to me that they take great interest in the subject. 
The progress of principles, professed by a body of outlaws, who 
could not proclaim their creed aloud, or advocate it in popular 
assemblies, or bring to its aid power and position, appearing at so 
early an age, seems amazing to all. In a Roman province, men 
and women and youths, of every rank in society, had become 
Christians, without any noisy revolution or social excitement. 
The true religion had spread so far, that idol-worship was almost 
abandoned, victims were seldom purchased in the shambles, and 
heathen rites rarely performed. Some have asked me whether 
this progress continued, or was subject to ebbs and revulsions. To 
this inquiry, it may be enough to cite in reply a passage from 
Tertullian’s “‘ Apology.” Addressing the pagan Romans, he ex- 
claims: ‘* We are but of yesterday, yet we have filled every place 
that belongs to you; your cities, your islands, your mountain fast- 
nesses, your townships, your election districts, your very camps, 
your tribes, your tithings, your imperial court, your senate, your 
market place: we leave you nothing but your pagan temples!’ 


* See vol. Ist, page 103. 


t This letter was unintentionally omitted in the last number, Its value, 
however, bespeaks for it a place in this. 
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THE CORONATION OF NAPOLEON. 


BY GEORGE HENRY BURNHAM, 


The rise and elevation of Napoleon Bonaparte, is perhaps un- 
paralleled in the history of the world. Commencing as lieutenant 
of artillery, he soon rose to the rank of general, and at the early 
age of twenty-five, was appointed to the chief command of one of 
the armies of the French Republic—the army of Italy. That 
army he found scattered along the ridges of the Alps, and though 
full of courage, and panting for action, yet destitute of magazines 
and military stores, in want of food and clothing, and suffering 
from cold and hunger. As if foreseeing the successes which awaited 
him, he addressed his soldiers in that bold, stirring language, which 
he so well knew how to use. He told them he had come to lead 
them into the most fertile plains which the sun looks upon, where 
they would find rich provinces and opulent towns, and where 
they could reap harvests of honor and glory. At once forming the 
plan of the campaign, he immediately proceeded to put it in execu- 
tion. In less than a month from the time of commencing opera- 
tions, he opened the way into Italy, gained the splendid victories 
of Montenotte, Millesimo, and Mondovi, over forces greatly superior 
to his own in numbers, broke asunder the Austro-Sardinian army, 
and compelled the king of Sardinia to abandon the coalition, and 
make peace with the Republic. Losing no time, he followed 
after the retreating Austrians, crossed the Po, forced a passage of 
the Adda, at Lodi, routed the imperial forces, and entered Milan 
intriumph. Austria, trembling for her Italian possessions, redoubled 
her efforts. A second, and yet a third army was sent to cope with 
the youthful conqueror. But though thrice reinforced, the three 
armies were each in turn vanquished ; and the victorious general, 
turning h:s attention for a little time to the Italian states, and com- 
pelling them all to acknowledge the sway of the French Republic, 
then took up his march for the Austrian capital. All opposition 
was driven before him, and he continued to advance, until from 
the summits of the Noric Alps, the steeples of Vienna were seen 
in the distance. The imperial court was in consternation, and at 
length sued for peace. An armistice was granted, and Napoleon 
returning to Milan, concluded a treaty; proving himself in the 
negoitation as able a diplomatist as he had already shown himself 
a warrior. ‘Taking up his residence at Montibello, he there held 
his court in more than royal splendor. Envoys of Austria, of the 
Pope, of Sardinia, Genoa, Naples, Venice, and the Swiss Repub- 
lics, were there assembled. Warriors whose deeds had filled 
Europe with their renown, were gathefed about, and couriers com- 
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ing and going, gave indications that interests of no ordinary cha- 
racter were there decided. Ladies of the highest rank, and most 
distinguished for beauty and accomplishments, surrounded and 
paid homage to Josephine. More powerful than any living monarch, 
Napoleon though but a general of the republic, already “ had en- 
tered upon that dazzling existence which afterwards entranced and 
subdued the world.” 

While Napoleon, lording it over Italy, was dividing kingdoms 
and setting up republics, he was not inattentive to the political 
changes which were taking place in the French capital; and his 
mission being completed, he at length returned to Paris, to receive 
honors, such as had been awarded to no other general of the re- 
public. He found the Directory filled by men, weak and unpopn- 
Jar, and the government torn and distracted by opposing factions. 
He was solicited to interest himself in political affairs, but one so 
young could not be made director, and the time was not then ripe 
for the overthrow of the existing constitution. Preferring to wait 
a more favorable opportunity for the realization of those ambitious 
views which were already agitated in his mind, he looked about 
for new fields of conquest and glory. Turning his eyes eastward, 
he discovered in the regions of the rising sun, a country “ worthy 
his talents, his military skill, and his ambition.” He solicited the 
nee of leading an army into Egypt, and subduing that ancient 

ingdom to the sway of French arms. His request was granted, 
The expedition was successful. In sight of those gigantic struc- 
tures of a former age, from whose summits “ forty centuries beheld 
his actions,” he fought the battle of the pyramids. The whole 
country was subdued, and submitted to the victor; who then turp- 
ing from the duties of a warrior to those of a civil magistrate, es- 
tablished a government alike firm, just and impartial, such aa 
Egypt had never before enjoyed. 

Meanwhile war was declared against France, by the Ottoman 
Porte, and Napoleon was menaced with attack by land and sea. 
Undismayed by the dangers which surrounded him, he deliberately 
formed his plans. Anticipating the march of the Sultan’s forces, 
he crossed the desert which separates Africa from Asia, with a 
part of his army, entered Syria, carried the ancient Joppa by as- 
sault, and laid seige to the fortified town of St. Jean d’Acre, the 
key of Damascus. A Turkish army, thirty thousand strong, ap 
proached for the relief of the beseiged, but only to be scattered, 
like the sands of the desert before the rolling fire of the French. 
The seige was continued with renewed vigor, and all the resources 
of art were exhausted to effect the reduction of the place. If car 
ried, the east was opened to the young general, who indulging in 
dreams of oriental conquest, already anticipated renewing “ the 
march of Alexander from the shores of the Nile to those of the 
Ganges.” But the most desperate efforts of the French were in 
vain, and Napoleon, after consuming two months before the place, 
reluctantly gave the order to retreat, and returned into Egypt. 
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While Napoleon was prosecuting his conquests in the east, he 
remained ignorant of events which were transpiring in France, the 
destruction of the French naval fleet by Nelson, in the Bay of 
Aboukir, having cut off communication with Europe. Shortly 
after his return from Syria, a file of English newspapers was sent 
to him by an English naval officer, from which he learned that 
France was again involved in war with Austria, aided by the forces 
of Russia. That the French armies along the Rhine had been 
beaten and driven back, that the conquests he had made in Italy 
had been all wrested from the republic, that insurrection had again 
broken out in La Vendée, and that the Directory embarrassed and 
in trouble on every hand, was tottering to its fall. His determina- 
tion was immediately taken. He resolved to embark secretly for 
Europe, at the risk of being taken by the English cruisers on the 
passage. Making his preparations in all haste, he set sail, without 
disclosing his intention to any but the few favorite officers who 
accompanied him, and notwithstanding imminent dangers, reached 
France in safety. His arrival in Paris created an intense sensa- 
tion. ‘‘ Upon him all eyes, all wishes, and all hopes were imme- 
diately fixed.”” Generals, statesmen, and politicians gathered 
about him. A change in the government was earnestly desired, 
was absolutely needed; and a plan and the means of effecting it, 
were soon decided upon, and successfully carried into execution. 
The Directory of five was overthrown, and in its place three con- 
suls were substituted, the first and chief of whom was Napoleon. 

The government of Napoleon as first consul, was alike able and 
brilliant. He gratified France with victories, he humbled her en- 
emies, he extended her conquests, and more than these, for the 
first time after a war of many years, he obtained for her, peace by 
land and sea, with all the nations of the earth. Nor was he less 
attentive to the internal improvement of the nation he ruled, than 
to its foreign relations. He restored order to the finances, he fa- 
cilitated the means of communication, by building roads and canals, 
he encouraged commerce, manufactures, and agriculture. He re- 
established that ancient religion which the excesses of the revolu- 
tion had sweeped away, and caused it to be respected, he made pro- 
vision for public instruction, and founded that deservedly celebrated 
civil code, which has survived all the other achievements of his 
genius, and is now the basis of the jurisprudence of half Europe. 

Thus it was that Napoleon, by the accomplishment of great and 
memorable acts, gradually prepared the way for his elevation to 
the throne. The French people were grateful for the immense 
services he rendred them, and desiring to continue in his hands 
the authority which he had used for such noble purposes, by a vote 
almost unanimous, confined upon him the consulship for life. Pos- 
sessed of the power, the first consul by degrees assumed the state 
of a monarch, and his gay capital soon gave every indication of 
the return of royalty. Public opinion reacting upon the sufferings 
and anxieties of the revolution, ran rapidly toward the centraliza- 
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tion of authority, and the people willingly submitted to a govern- 
ment alike splendid and strong, which gave them security and 
protection. Nor can it be doubted that Napoleon already indulged 
the desire of obtaining a crown, for his ambition had grown with 
his fortune. Fully equal to any sovereign of Europe in power, he 
had the vanity to wish to be made equal tothem in name. Nor 
was he the only one who desired that he should be made king or 
emperor, with the right of hereditary succession in his family. The 
people tired of the excesses and insecurity of a Republic, began to 
feel that he alone could “ protect all the interests of the revolution, 
that he alone could save from sanguinary reaction the men who 
were compromised by their errors, could preserve to the acquirers 
of the national domain their property, to the military their rank, 
to allthe members of the government their position, to France 
that government of equality, justice, and grandeur, which she had 
secured.” And the nation “ incontestably could transmit to whom 
it chose, and to a sublime soldier still more than to any one else, 
the sceptre of Charlemagne, and of Louis XIV.” 

Two years had not elapsed after Napoleon was made consul for 
life, when an event occurred, which greatly agitating the public 
mind, served to carry it forward to the point toward which it was 
before rapidly tending. This was the discovery of a deep-laid 
conspiracy against his life, plotted by emigrant royalists, who re- 
garding him as the only obstacle to their projects, hoped by a sin- 
gle blow to overthrow the whole government. Amid the universal 
agitation which followed, monarchy and hereditary succession 
were extolled in every quarter. It is necessary, it was said, that 
the new government, like the old one, not dependant upon the life 
of asingle individual, should have the power of surviving itself, 
as thereby the hope of the royalists to destroy it by the thrust of a 
dagger, aimed at one man, would be cut off. 

apoleon needed no prompting to aspire to the throne; he only 
waited a favorable opportunity. Before proceeding too far, he 
wished first to sound the disposition of the army, and of neighbor- 
ing governments, and with this view, he addressed letters to those 
generals in whom he had most confidence, and dispatched couriers 
to Berlin and Vienna. From the army the strongest assurances 
of support were received, and at the same time the principal cities 
sent in addresses in favor of the reéstablishment of monarchy. 
The replies of Prussia and Austria were also favorable, both de- 
claring their willingness to acknowledge the first consul, emperor 
of France. 

Every thing being ready, it only remained to take the necessary 
official steps. A motion was accordingly submitted in the tribu- 
nate—the only body in which the right of discussion was preserved 
—that Napoleon Bonaparte be declared emperor, and in that ca- 
pacity invested with the government of the French Republic; and 
that the imperial dignity be made hereditary in his family. This 
motion, after receiving the form of a discussion—being opposed 
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only by the renowned and consistent Carnot—prevailed by a large 
majority, and was carried to the Senate, and by that body was re- 
ferred to a committee, composed of senators, ministers, and the 
three consuls, empowered to draft a ‘senatus consultum,” where- 
by the constitution was again to be remodeled, and adapted to the 
proposed change in the government. The constitutional act, after 
receiving careful consideration—the questions suggested by the re- 
establishment of monarchy being one by one resolved—was re- 
ported, and without alteration, was adopted by unanimous acclama- 
tion. The establishment of the imperial hereditary succession, 
was to be referred to the people for their approval or rejection; 
but the Senate, acting within the limits of its own prerogatives, 
determined forthwith to proclaim Napoleon emperor. 

Hardly was the ceremony of adoption completed, when the sen- 
ators dissolving the sitting, hastened to St. Cloud, to present to the 
first consul their decree. ‘‘ Standing in military costume, calm as 
he well knew how to be when men’s gaze was fixed upon him,” 
he received the Senate, with Cambacérés at its head, and listened 
to the speech addressed him by his colleague in the consulship. 
“Happy the nation,” said Cambacérés, “ which after so many 
troubles, finds in its own bosom a man capable of stilling the storms 
of passion, of conciliating all interests, and of winning the suffrages 
of all ranks. 

“If it be in the principles of our constitution to submit to the 
sanction of the people, the part of the decree which concerns the 
establishment of an hereditary government, the Senate has deemed 
that it ought to beseech your imperial majesty to permit that the 
organic dispositions should forthwith be put in force, and for the 
glory as well as for the happiness of the Republic, at this very in- 
stant, the Senate proclaims Napoleon Emperor of the French.” 
An announcement which was received with shouts of Vive l’Em- 
pereur, which echoing along the roofs of the palace, were caught 
up and extended through the court and gardens. 

Thus Napoleon, favored by the circumstances which surrounded 
him, rose by the force of his own genius, from the lowest rank in 
the army, to the throne of the most powerful empire of Europe. 
Each successive step he made in the ascent, was with the full ap- 
probation of the people he governed. And when the question of 
conferring the imperial hereditary succession upon his family was 
referred to them, they gave their assent with a unanimity unparal- 
leled. Registers were opened in every commune in France, and 
more than three million five hundred thousand votes were given 
in the affirmative, while not three thousand were in the negative. 
“History,”’ says another, “ has recorded no example of so unani- 
mous an approbation of the foundation of a dynasty.” 

The ceremony of his coronation, Napolecn determined should 
be attended with the utmost possible magnificence, with a blend- 
ing of religious, civil, and military pomp, and every circumstance 
which could dazzle the eye, or attract the mind. He wished the 
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Pope to be present, to bestow upon him the papal benediction, and 
bless his crown and sceptre—an honor without precedent in all 
the eighteen centuries of the church, for the emperors of Germany, 
without exception, had gone to Rome to be crowned, and Pope 
Stephen was seeking aid in France against the Lombards, when 
he crowned Pepin, Emperor of the West. The idea was no sooner 
conceved, than he proceeded to put it in execution, and negotia- 
tions were accordingly opened with the Roman Court, and every 
influence employed to persuade the sovereign pontiff to go to Paris, 
and take part in the coronation. 

Though Pope Pius was favorably disposed toward Napoleon, 
because of what had been done by him for the restoration of reli- 
gion in France, and on more accounts than one, would not, if pos- 
sible, displease him, yet when he learned the wishes of the French 
emperor, he was agitated and perplexed by opposing doubts and 
fears. He dreaded lest Europe should speak ill of his going to 
Paris to consecrate the newly elected sovereign, he feared lest un- 
known and unforseen dangers should await him in that revolution- 
ary capital which had destroyed kings, queens, and priests, and 
was “ infected with the spirit of the philosophers, and still swarmed 
with their followers.” But should he not go, who could foretell 
the consequences—for Napoleon was all-powerful, and held Italy 
in his grasp. After much hesitation, and repeated consultations 
with his cardinals, he finally consented ; though so great was his 
agitation, that he thought it not unlikely he should die on the jour- 
ney, or if that event, so undesired, should not happen, fearing lest 
he should be detained in France against his will, he drew up his 
abdication, and placed it in the hands of his secretary, in order 
that the papacy might, if necessary, be declared vacant. 

While these negotiations were going on at Rome, every thing 
was being prepared at Paris to give the greatest possible splendor 
to the occasion—and at length all was ready. Hundreds of work- 
men had heen employed in fitting the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
within whose venerable walls the ceremony was to take place. 
These preparations were completed, and the church was decorated 
with an unequalled magnificence. Deputations from the cities, 
the principal authorities of the empire, the officers of the civil tri- 
bunals, the archbishops and the bishops, with their clergy, and a 
crowd of foreign princes and embassadors, who had been invited, 
arrived. The most distinguished officers of the land and sea ser- 
vice, names known in history, leaving the armies and the fleets, 
repaired to Paris. The coming of Pope Pius, was alone waited 
for; who, on the second day of November, in the vear of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and four, after spending a long time 
before the altar of St. Peter, and fervently praying that he might 
be hrought safe out of the perils and dangers he expected to en- 
counter, entered his carriage, and proceeded by slow journeys 
toward France. He was every where received with the greatest 
respect and veneration by the people, who bowing before him, 
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craved his blessing. His arrival in Paris, created an intense sen- 
sation. The same populace, who ten years before, had wor- 
shipped the Goddess of Reason, crowded beneath his windows, 
and hailed his presence with loud acclamations. The old man de- 
lighted with his reception, by degrees became reassured, his fears 
vanished, and his spirits assumed their wonted tone. 

Sunday, the second day of December, was the day appointed for 
the coronation. It was a cold winter's day, the sun shining out 
bright and clear—a day not unlike that, when forty years later, 
the mortal remains of the great conqueror, brought back from his 
island-prison, were transported in triumph through his former capi- 
tal. At an early hour the senators and members of the council of 
state and legislative body, the deputies of the cities, and dignita- 
ries of the empire, the bishops and their clergy, the officers of the 
army and navy, and the foreign princes and ambassadors, assem- 
bled within the ancient basilie of St. Louis, clothed in robes of 
office and state, and glittering with stars, and ribbons and uniforms. 

At ten o’clock, the Pope, gorgeously attired, and attended by a 
numerous body of clergy, and escorted by detachments of the im- 
perial guard, set out from the palace of the Tuilleries, and as he 
entered the Cathedral, preceded by the cross, and the ensigns of 
his office; ‘all present rose from their seats, and five hundred 
musicians pealed forth in solemn strain the consecrated chant, T'x 
es Petrus.” All now waited for the emperor; who seated in a 
magnificent carriage, and escorted by the most distinguished of- 
ficers of his army, on horseback, and by a long line of soldiers, 
proceeded slowly towards the church of Notre Dame, amidst an 
immense multitude, who lined the streets through which the cor- 
tege passed, and who greeted his presence with loud acclamations. 
He entered the Cathedral, wearing a golden laurel, ‘‘ the crown 
of the Casars,” and amid the sound of music, passing on to a chair 
near the altar, sat down in front of the throne, the empress being 
seated at his side. 

The ceremony then commenced. The Pope poured the holy oil 
on the forehead, the arms, and the hands of the emperor ‘ blessea 
the sword with which he girded him, and the sceptre which he 
placed in his hand, and approached to take up the crown.” All eyes 
were now fixed on Napoleon. Should he who by the force of talent 
had worked his way to empire, who ruled, not by the divine right 
of kings, but by the divine right of the people to confer power upon 
him, should he suffer the crown to be placed on his head by another ; 
or should he, the representative of the nation, place it there with 
his own hands. The French and Roman rituals, both directed— 
according to one, the peers, according to the other, the bishops, 
holding the crown suspended over the head of the kneeling mo- 
narch—that the Pope laying his hands upon it, should place it upon 
the brow of the sovereign. But Napoleon, untramelled by prece- 
dents, determined otherwise. That eye so quick to discern every 
movement on the battle-field, watched the movement of his holiness; 
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that mind so ready to decide every question, had already deter. 
mined what course to pursue. Approaching the table whereon 
the crown lay, and quickly taking it up, with a firm hand he slowly 
raised it, and then lowered it upon his own head; then taking the 
crown of the empress, he with perfect grace, and a “ visible ten- 
derness,” placed it upon the head of Josephine, as she knelt before 
him, who overcome by her emotions, burst into tears. The whole 
movement was managed with such perfect propriety, and was so 
well suited to the occasion and the actors, as to produce an inde- 
scribabie effect upon those who witnessed it; and formed a scene, 
which one of the great painters of the day has, with admirable 
effect, transferred to the canvas. 

The emperor and the empress then crossing over from the altar, 
ascended the throne, he followed by his brothers, bearing the train 
of his imperial robes ; her’s being borne by his sisters. The Pope 
approaching, bestowed his benediction, and raised the chant of 
those ‘‘ words which greeted Charlemagne, when proclaimed Em- 
peror of the West—Vivat in eternum semper Augustus.” The 
solemn oath, to maintain the integrity of the territory of the Re- 
public, to respect the equality of rights, political and civil liberty, 
and the liberty of worship, and to govern with no other views, but 
to the interest, the happiness, and the glory of the French Republic, 
being administered, the ceremony ended; and Napoleon, a plebeian 
by birth, consecrated with every imposing formality, ranked among 
the princes of the earth. 

Springfield, Mass., April, 1848. 








THE LAWYER’S DREAM. 


“I had a dream, which was not all a dream.” My dear reader, 
please to excuse the triteness of the quotation, for the sake of its 
appropriateness. 

It was about the middle of one of those pleasant afternoons in 
the early spring, when a warm wind tempts flies and loafers out 
from their winter holes. The air was drugged with sleep, as my 
poetical friend, Thomas Moore Jones, would say; which means, 
if you prefer plain prose, that the man who could keep his eyes 
open over a law-book, for the hour next after dinner, could be no 
believer in Sancho Panza’s blessing. The warm breath out of 
doors, in fact belonged to May, but it had in some way wandered 
into March, where it came between a cold yesterday and an ex- 
pected, cold to-morrow, like a slice of ham in a sandwich, very 
deliciously. As it strayed in through the half-opened window, and 
gently disturbed some papers on the desk, and seemed to contrast 
itself boastingly with the heat of the stove, is it to be wondered, 
that, seated in an arm chair, I—fell asleep. 
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Give me the man, by the way, who loves his sleep. Some men 
never sleep; they only lie down, with their eyes shut. They have 
no relish for that delicious fading away of all perception of thought, 
which is the vestibule of old Morpheus’s poppy-scented palace. 
Such are your true money-lovers, who lament that they cannot 
coin sleep into gold, and dreams into silver; who begrudge them- 
selves even their scanty allowance of “tired nature’s sweet re- 
storer;”” because they know that while they are dreaming, the 
Chinese, on the other side of the world, are awake and making 
money. Such men are not to be frusted. 


‘* Let me have men about me, that are fat, 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights.” 


So thought Cesar. See, too, what wealth of words our great 
poet has lavished upon sleep— 


‘* the innocent sleep, 
Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care, 
The death of each day’s life, some labor’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast. 


Could he ever have written that, if he had not known the luxury 
of an afiernoon nap? 

But to return, scarcely had my head dropped into a comfortable 
position, and the clatter of a neighboring tin-ware shop had scarcely 
ceased to ring upon my ears, when a strange sight appeared, not 
to the outward eyes, but to those inner optics, which clairvoyants 
and dreamers use. The doors of the book-case before me opened; 
but they disclosed no regular rows of calf-bound volumes, dry 
within, and dusty without, like a traveller on a hot summer’s day. 
Coke, and Kent, and Chitty, and all the others, familiar to legal 
ears ‘‘as household words,” had disappeared. I gazed with as- 
tonishment. If but one half had been absent, I should have known 
even in a dream, that they had been, what is called by legal fic- 
tion, borrowed. But all—*at one fell sweep”—I could not un- 
derstand it. And there, to add to my wonder, stood in their places, 
upon the shelves, a confused crowd of grotesque, Lilliputian figures; 
some thin and spare in body, and some of aldermanic proportions. 
As I looked, the confusion abated, and the little figures arranged 
themselves regularly where my departed books had once stood, 
and faced me like a regiment of veteran soldiers. They were in 
uniform ; all dressed in complete sets of calf-skin, as if they had 
cut up the book covers to make themselves clothing. In all other 
respects their appearance was as various as possible. Some had 
weapons, some had papers, and some had neither; while one, 
whose name I had afterwards learned was Estoppel, had a gag 
fastened in his mouth. One had an almanac, with his finger upon 
gg day; another had a map, and was pointing out a certain 
place. 
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While I was wondering what all this meant, one of the figures 
stepped forward, and drawing out a paper from his pocket, began 
to remark that it was a declaration. But before he could tell me 
what it declared, another,with a venerable face and broad shoulders, 
dressed in an odd looking suit of old fashioned breeches, and a 
modern jockey coct, pushed his way past the whole row, and very 
unceremoniously crowding the first speaker out of his place, took 
off his hat, and addressed me thus: 

“*Sir—My name is Ejectment. I entered into the service of 
gentleman of your profession, as early as the reign of Edward IV., 
and have been in their employ ever since that time. In my early 
life I was employed only in small tasks, but I was found to be so 
convenient and useful, that I was promoted, and was made to per- 
form the duties which properly belonged to older servants, now, 
alas! deceased.” Here a tear trickled down his wrinkled cheek. 
“Though I am old,” he continued, ‘yet like Moses, my eye is 
not dim, nor is my natural force abated; and I had hoped to 
spend many more years in your service. But the fatal Three* 
have forbidden this. Iam abolished. We are all abolished. | 
have therefore come with my companions to take leave of you for 
ever; wishing you, in the words of my old master, ‘ the gladsome 
light of Jurisprudence, the loveliness of Temperance, the stability 
of Fortitude, and the solidity of Justice.’ ” 

He evidently spoke the feelings of the others, for as he finished, 
a little figure in the crowd immediately exclaimed, ‘* Similiter, | 
do the like,” and a hum of approbation arose from all. 

The whoie affair was so surprising, that I should not have known 
what to reply, had I not perceived, or thought that I perceived, on 
each side of him, a shadowy, indistinct, and gchost-like form. I 
immediately requested him to inform who, or what these were. 

“ Ah, sir,” he answered, with a sigh, ‘ that question reminds 
me of my greatest loss. This,” laying his hand on one of them, 
“this is the shade of the departed John Doe—stat nominis umbra 
—the other is the shade of his companion, Richard Roe. Friends 
of my youth! Not even James Jackson ever supplanted them in 
my affections. Always opposed, but never quarreling, they were 
two hostile swords, which hung peacefully together, after the fight 
was over.” 

With these words, delivered in a dignified tone, the old gentle- 
man moved to the door, and disappeared. 

Another figure took his place, armed from head to foot, and car- 
rving a miniature paitern of every variety of offensive weapon 
which the ingenuity of man ever invented. The Irish shillelah, 
the western bowie-knife, the English pistol; clubs, canes, dirks, 
daggers, sticks, stones, bayonets, and bludgeons, formed a part of 
nis miscellaneous accoutrement. In a milder voice than could be 


* Did the old gentleman mean the three fates of ancient days, or the equally 
unsparing three commissioners of the present time? Quere de hoc. 
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expected from a person so ferociously armed, he informed me that 
he was Assault and Battery—that notwithstanding his formidable 
appearance, he was really very harmless—but that the commis- 
sioners (and as he said this, he shook his cane threatingly,) had 
become frightened at his large words, and had discharged him. 
Seeing a pack of playing cards in his hand, I enquired the mean- 
ing of this, and he told me that he carried them in remembrance 
of Lord Eldon’s witticism, which had once saved his own, and es- 
tablished his lordship’s reputation. As he said this, he marched 
off, muttering “‘the commissioners,” and apparently bestowing 
with his cane, numerous hard blows upon some imaginary persons. 

Another succeeded, wearing, as one could easily detect, false 
hair and false teeth. He had scarcely commenced to address me, 
when he interrupted himself, and said that he had lost his watch, 
and that I had found it, and had converted it to my own use. This 
impudent accusation so provoked me, that I seized an inkstand to 
throw at him; but he was too quick for me, and in a second had 
vanished. 

Next came forward a well-dressed figure, with a heavy seal 
hanging from his watch chain, and a signet ring on his finger. He 
informed me that his name was Covenant; that he did not much 
regret his dismissal, for he had considered himself degraded, ever 
since he had been placed on an equality with his time-serving 
companion, Assumpsit, who could not afford to wear a watch and 
much less a seal; that the law had sunk from its former dignity, 
and was rather a dirty trade at present, and that he doubted whether 
even these meddling commissioners could sink it any lower. And 
so, looking contemptuously at those who remained, and playing 
pompously with his seals, he strutted out through the door. 

The next who came to take leave, was Assumpit himself. He 
said that he did not understand what fault could be found with 
him; that he had always worked hard, and had done all kinds of 
work ; that when there was any thing which no other servant could 
undertake, he was always ready for the task. True he had made 
many promises, and had perhaps broken some of them; but that 
he had usually fulfilled them, whenever requested soto do. He had 
a large and industrious family, dependent on his and their toil 
for support ; and that all of them, although ¢étZed and honored with 
the rank of counts, were yet as laborious as any working men could 
be. He had represented his condition to the commissivners, and 
had promised and had undertaken (since that word was a favorite 
of theirs,) to redouble his labors, if he might be permitted to re- 
main. But they were inexorable, and he should be obliged to 
leave. He concluded by saying, with his handkerchief before his 
eyes, that as he was the first servant whose acquaintance I had 
made, he hoped that he would be the last to be forgotten. I as- 
sured him of my remembrance, and added that I thought he had 
some claim for charity upon the printers, as he had been a source 
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of great profittothem. Thanking me for the suggestion, he called 
his family after him, and retired. 

“Tam glad,” exclaimed the next who advanced, “to see that 
false and impertinent scoundrel turned out of his place. He de 
serves it richly, for he turned me out of mine, many years ago, 
merely because I did not believe that a man would perjure himself 
for money. ‘The commissioners, in their wisdom, are coming back 
to my belief.” 

“And who are you?” said I. 

“T am old and neglected Debt,” he answered ; “ and I still carry 
the gospels in my hand, although no defendant can now wage his 
law on them. I am compelled to leave your service ; but I rejoice 
to see the principles of my youth revived. No man should ever 
be compelled to pay a demand, when he will swear that he does 
not owe it.” And with these words he took his departure. 

And now the crowd began to hurry past without any ceremony. 
Plea and Replication, with their followers; Fi. Fi. and Ca. Sa., 
arm in arm; Case, Trespass, Injunction, and Decree, all hastened 
along, as if each were fearful of being the last. Perceiving among 
them one whose name I could not guess, I called to him and asked 
him who he was. He replied that his name was Obligor. 

“But,” said I, “ you surely are not going. How shall we do 
without you?” 

“Rather poorly,” he answered, with a laugh, “for there is an 
undertaker coming in my place, and that will be a grave change;” 
and on he ran to join those who had gone before. 

The shelves of the book-case were now nearly empty. Only 
one or two figures remained, and I was wondering how the vacant 
places were to be filled, when suddenly appeared ft the door a 
figure of a new shape ; 


‘If shape it might be called, that shape had none, 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb, 

Or substance might be called that shadow seemed, 
For each seemed either.” 


Pushed along by three supporters, it worked its awkward way 
to the book-case, and mounting upon the shelves, tried, like the 
ambitious frog, by puffing and swelling, to fill, with its unwieldy 
carcass, the places Jately occupied by those who had just retired. 
But its labor was all in vain; now it was too tall, and now it was 
too short; until at last, wearied with its exertions, it gave over, 
and looking directly at me, exclaimed in a cracked and broken 
voice, “I am the New Practice!” 

I woke at the sound, and discovered that I had just dropped from 
my benumbed fingers, ‘* the Code of Procedure.” My legal reader, 
was it “all a dream?” 
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; THE PHAN. 


: Asazysis—Yearning for heaven, in holy imaginings we hear the triumph of a soul in bliss, 
and are impatient to join it—but we cannot go to heaven from Mount Beatitude—we must 
pass through life—the career of a human bemg—she is born a child of Satan—is regenerated 


] into the church, and receives the Holy Spirit for a guide, She becomes from that moment an 
3 odject of contention between two persons—the Power of Evil to regain that which he has 
’ lost, and the Power of Good to retain that which he possesses—pleasure—love—humility — 
4 fame—a fliction—friendship—holiness—death—victory. 


The gentle winds, in mournful descants sang 

The requiem low, of the departed day ; 

The western sky was slowly putting off 

Its drapery of crimson, blue and gold, 

While far off in the east, the clouds were piled 
Along the heavens, like alabaster hills, 

The dew came down, and songs of birds were hush’d, 
) And weary earth seem’d turning o’er to rest. 

Sad was my soul, though not with earthly grief, 

’ But yearnings deep, for some land where the heart 
Feels no desires unsatisfied, and lips 

Can find for heaven-born thought, a language meet. 
Oft had I gathered flowers around the base 

Of Mount Beatitude: though where its brow 
Stands veiled in heaven’s own drapery of light, 

I ne’er had ventured, But with timid steps, 
Th’ascent I now began, for earthly cares 

Were laying waste my spirit, and I sighed 

For loftier regions, and for holier scenes. 

Though oft astray, my steps were turned, my eyes 
Were upward rais’d, and from my ear all sounds 
Of earth soon faded. Onward still I press’d, 

And gained the summit. In that higher world 

I stood entranced ’mid visions, and my soul 
Expanding, seemed to grasp the limitless. 

The stars looked down, and heavenly visitants 
Seemed all around, and holiness seemed there. 
Then from the far off heavens came music sweet, 
At first I heard it faintly, but my ear, 

L By energies from every other sense, 

Concentered, quickened, soon took in the strains 

Of that unmeasured song. It was no flood 

Of angel minstrelsy, that overwhelmed 

My senses; one lone voice seemed sending forth ‘ 
From the celestial realms the triumph song 
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Of immortality. Then all was still— 
With clasped hands and parted lips, I tried 
To catch one echo; but, alas! ’twas gone— 
And can I turn from regions where I’ve known 
Such eestacies, and to life’s weary scenes 
Again descend, Oh, no! my soul revolts, 
Here let me learn that song, and hence depart, 
To breathe its accents in immortal bowers. 
I raised my voice, its melody to learn, 
But so discordant was it, that I knew 
Mortals untaught, such strains could never reach. 
The aid of higher powers I then invoked, 
But ye whose sacred fire inspir’d the bards 
Of Chios, and of Mantua, not to ye 
I raised my suppliant voice ; Elysian shades 
Ne’er echoed strains like that I sought to learn. 
But oh! thou Holy One, before whose throne 
The morning stars first sang together ; Thou 
Who woke the harp of Zion's minstrel; Thou 
Who loosed the tongue of Judah’s priest, to sing 
The ‘ Day-Spring from on High,” to Thee I bowed, 
For well I knew that Thou alone could teach 
Such songs to mortals—but ’twas vain—there came 
From out the heavens, no voice to lead me on, 
No key-note sounded to that heavenly strain ; 
Even the stars grew dim, and dark despair 
Then brooded o’er my heart, and bringing forth 
From out its depths, her sable progeny 
Had trampled me to earth, when there arose 
Above the tumult wild, a mild, sweet voice— 
At its first word, those fearful phantoms fled ; 
That potent word was ‘‘ hope.” ‘* Hope on,” it said, 
For that triumphant song may yet be thine, 
But thou must win the bays of victory, 
Ere thou canst sing in Heaven—and on the mount, 
Or with the stars, thon canst not gather them; 
Down in the world beneath, flow all the streams 
That water them—and if thine eye would mark 
Thy pathway through that world, I will reverse 
The glass of her whose sands have just run out, 
And thou canst note each scene, 

I looked and saw 
A child of tender years, it was a soiled 
And abject thing. A dark and hideous form 
Dragg’d with malignant grasp the trembling one, 
Defying every human power, to wrest 
That piteous victim from his cruel hand. 
But lo! across his path, a being rose, 
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Of bright transcendant beauty ; on her brow 
Was majesty, and on her lip was love. 
The folds of her white garments swept the earth ; 
Strength rested in her arm, and in her step 
Dominion. Forms celestial round her bowed, 
Saluting her in lofty strains, and swect 

As ‘‘ Holy Mother,” ‘‘ Spotless Bride,” the ‘* Lamb’s 
Most beauteous wife ;” and from his grasp she snatched . 
The wretched child ; while he with demon rage, 

Aloof with looks of hate, regarded her. 

She stripped the tainted garments from its form, 

And toward that scowling fiend she stretched its hands, 
And him and all his works she bade it thrice 
Denounce. Then while its eyes were raised to meet 
Her gaze ineffable, she bade it thrice, 

In words of solemn import, vow to be 

Her own forever. In a crystal font 

She washed it; on its brow a name she sealed 

With her own signet ring; its form now pure, 

She clad in robes of dazzling white; then one 

Of mild persuasive mien, she called from out 

That radiant throng, into whose hand she placed 

That of her child adopted, whom she urged, 

In words of solemn import, ne’er to swerve 

From paths and precepts, by that guide made known. 
Then from that demon base forever safe, 

*T would wear its robe unstained, and keep undimmed 
The precious seal which shone upon its brow. 


Guarded in safety thus, it onward went, 
Until the scene had changed. The tender child 
Was now a maiden in the pride of youth. 

Two forms were lingering near, each sought to win 
Her wavering favor, but in different ways. 

One was her faithful guardian, who with looks 

Of love and hope persuasive, gazed on her. 

The other sought by blandishments and lures, 

To draw her to himself. To Circean scenes 
Which ravished every sense, he led her on, 

Soft winds midst fragrant flowers were wantoning, 
And bright hued birds blent their impassioned lays 
With dreary murmurs of the flowing fount— 

And music too was there, breathing such low 
Delicious harmonies, as steep the soul 

In one soft trance of blissful ecstacy. 

Bright forms were revelling o’er the ruby wine, 
Gracefully gliding through the mazy dance, 
Or by the lute’s melodious strains were lapp’d 
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To languor. Pleasure here dominion held, 
And here he whispered her to stay, with vows 
That hours should be but measures of her joy. 
Seduced bv witchery of that scene, and those 
Soft honied words, she yielded, and was glad, 
Unless she saw in rambling through those bowers, 
The sorrowing look of the neglected one. 

Then to her lids would rise the mant’ling tear 

Of penitential thought, but soon ’twas sent, 

By gales from pleasure’s bower, back to its fount. 
But lo! a tempest came ; on that fair scene, 
Wreaking its wrath so terrible ; her form 

Was prostrate laid with the destruction dire— 

She raised her head, now scathed and pale, gazed 
Upon the desolation, Fearfully 

She sought, and called with tenderness for him 
Who erst was by her side ; but far above 

The death groans of the tempest, mocking laughs 
She heard, and looking whence they came, she saw 
Far distant him she sought, but now unmasked, 
His hideous front revealed, hissing at her 

In mad derision. Lifeless she had fallen, 

But that sad angel gaze again she met, 

She stretched her hands for help, and instantly 

Her form from danger far away was borne. 


Beside a mountain spring I saw her next, 

Which on the breast of nature, calmly slept. 

A youth of noble bearing clasped her hand, 

And from that fountain they together drank 

Of human love, the first deep thrilling draught— 
And mirrored in its depths, she naught could see 
But their own forms, and the bright heavens above— 
Oft laving in those limpid waves, and oft 

That blissful draught repeating, on they went. 
O’er flowery mead and rugged rocks, and chasms 
Dismal and deep, its swelling waves they coursed, 
And midst the darkest gloom she ever smiled 
The sweetest ; then that foe with stealthy step 
Advanced ; a bitter branch upon the stream 

He flung, and when its waters met again 

Their lips, that youth released her trusting hand, 
And from their poison fled. She saw him, lured 
By wiles which well she knew, unto the brink 

Of an oblivious fountain, there he bathed 
Heedless of all her tears. Then in her grief 

She raised this sad lament. And hast thou gone, 
And will thy pleasant voice no more with joy, 
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Or breath of morn, or hymns of happiness, 

Or hopes of heaven, delight me more since thou 
Hast turned away? I could have seen thee die, 
With my own hand I could have closed those eyes 
In whose effulgent light my soul hath bathed, 

And sealed those lips, whose lightest words have thrilled 
My heart with deep emotions, and then said 

In meekness bowing, ‘‘ let Thy will be done,” 

But since thine eye in coldness meets mine own, 
In kindly tones thy lips refuse to speak, 

My heart must perish, for the aliment 

Which nourished it, is taken all away. 

And then into that stream so fatal now, 

She wildiy plunged, but like some precious pearl 
From out its depths, her sinking form was snatch’d 
By the same hand that in her woes, to help 

Was ever ready—for her guardian mild, 

Again unheeded in her bliss, was near 

To save her when those waters brought but death. 
And then for weary months watched over her, 
While their dark stain was on her snowy robes 
And their slow poison lingered in her veins. 


When next I looked she wended through a vale, 
Where dwelt Humility with downcast eyes, 

And timid flowers sent up an incense sweet. 

Near her was none but her own gentle guide, 
Whose steps she followed with confiding trust. 

She bore a casket, wherein was contained 

Her treasures, though to her, their worth unknown, 
For wiser far than she, and of her good 

More jealous, her companion held the key. 

And with free hand, by her consent dispensed 

Its contents, which upon the waves though cast, 

Or by the roadside strewn, were ever brought 

Back to her hand a thousand fold, or else 

Were onward borne, by swift winged messengers, 
To that bright land toward which she journeyed, there 
To wait her coming. Meekly bearing this 

She came to regal scenes, where wealth and power, 
In royal robes and glittering gems arrayed, 
Majestic moved, She humbly would have pass'd, 
But with proud taunts, they thrust her down to earth. 
Though sore indignant, with submissive step 

Her own true guide she would have followed still 
Had not that foe malign then sped to her, 

Though in the guise he wore she knew him not. 
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He spake of her affronts, how her estate, 

So low and humble, was unworthy one 

Of claims to greatness wondrous as were hers, 
And if that casket he could bear for her 

The world admiring to those claims should bow. 
Vexed by her wounds and by his words seduced, 
Unheeding all remonstrance of her friend, 

She placed it in his hands. A secret spring 

He touched, and bursting wide it then display’d 
To her astonished gaze, gems and bright robes 
More gorgeous far than aught those proud ones wore. 
Then pointing to a seat on Fame’s proud heights, 
He bade her in those garments matchless clad 

To that high place ascend, and thence her wrongs 
Avenge. Cheered by applause, she passing all, 
The dazzling point soon reach’d ; and as with pride 
She turned to take that seat, a thousand tongues 
Proclaimed her praises, and a thousand hands 
Were raised upon her brow to stamp the seal 

Of Fame. But there still shone, though faint and dim, 
The ‘‘ holy cross,” of her adopted name 

Th’ armorial sign, and this must be effaced 

Ere on her brow that other seal could press. 

Then sped the Evil one to blot it out, 

And cried exulting, ‘‘ now thou’rt mine again,” 
But with supernal strength his hand she thrust 
Away, for on her ear there rose a voice, 

Whose solemn accents thrill’d her inmost soul, 

‘ Thy holy mother, and thine early vow, 

Hast thou forgotten all,” and distant far 

Her gentle friend she saw, with saddened step 
And tearful eye, turning with grief away. 

And then her eyes upon those scenes she closed, 
And from the glittering heights of Fame afar 
Toward that friend she fled; she onward went, 
Still by that wily form pursued, nor paused 

Until a cavern’s yawning mouth she reached, 

For there with look serene and calm, that friend 
Awaited her. They entered that dire place, 
From whence arose such sights and sounds as pall 
The sternest senses, flames and smoke came forth 
As from a fiery furnace, groans were heard 

And sighs funereal, smothered sounds arose 

Of fearful conflict, then the wailings low, 

And muttered curses of defeat, for there 
Affliction dwelt, and there Remorse so stern 
Fastened her tortures, In the light again 

No more I thought to see her, but anon 
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She issued thence, her guardian’s gentle arm 

Was round her clasped, her glittering robe to white 
Was changed, her jewelled sceptre to a shield, 
Which turned aside the shafts, that from that throng) 
Which she had quitted, fell upon her fast. 


Again I saw her, and her pathway led 

Across a dreary desert, nought was there 

To cheer the eye, or glad the heart, except 

One pure white flower of Friendship, which she watched 
With tender care. By holy saints ’twas nursed 

In Paradise, and thence by the soft hands 

Of her mild friend, transplanted o’er her path 

So dark, to shed the odors of that land 

Of light. It seemed for these ungeniai climes 

Too fair, too mild its breath for gentlest gales 

That gladden earthly bowers. ”T'was given in love, 
And meekly ’twas received, and day, and night, 

She o’er it bending, cherished carefully 

Its budding beauties, lest one leaf should fade 

And die; and if upon her breast to wear, 

She pluck’d one petal soft, *twas with a touch, 

‘Too delicate, the dew-drop bright to shake, 

That in its fragrant bosom chastely slept. 

And oft with grateful tears, she thanked and praised 
‘The Lord of Paradise, for sending her 

In loneliness, this one sweet flower to love. 

But midst her tender cares her hand was pierced 
K’en to the quick, blood streamed from the deep wound, 
Her heart was chill’d, and her whole form did writhe 
In agony, while o’er her features spread 

A ghastly pallor, and the damp of death 

Seem’d gathering on her brow ; but fearfully 

Then struggled life, that stricken one to gain. 

She slowly woke, and sadly sought the cause 

Of so much pain. And there beneath the leaves 
Concealed, a thorn to strength had grown, and now 
With her own blood was stained, and all around 
Each flower and bud, more thorns were shooting forth. 
In some unguarded hour her watchful foe 

Had grafted on its stems buds from the bowers 

Of earth, and round its roots a baser soil 

Had thrown—thus earthly culture through her plant 
Infused a grosser nature ; here no more 

Without a pang could she enjoy its sweets. 

But her too constant heart could not forget 

Its former beauty, still she clung to it 

And cried, ** I cannot give it up. ’Tis all 
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That’s left to me on earth, and to my heart 
I still will clasp it, though my own life’s blood 
Should follow the embrace.” 





Then that sweet voice 
Which oft had solaced her, now spoke again. 
Weep not, it said, but let it die; and though 

It shed no more its perfume on thy way, 

And thou shalt have no object here for all 

Thy gentle cares, for thee shall all its seeds 

Be garnered up, and it shall grow again 

In that bright land where thou art going; there 
Again thy hand shall tend it; there ’twill bloom, 
And watered by life’s river, yield for thee, 
Immortal fruits. For in that clime alone 

Can Friendship live in all its purity. 


Again I saw her, in a narrow path 

She trod ; straight was the way, but broken, rough, 
And oft beset with dangers; but her robes 

She gathered close around her, and her feet 

Were shod with sandals suited to the way. 

Below her far on either side were broad 

And pleasant paths, where thousands walked, with songs 
Of mirth, who loudly called on her, to leave 

Her dismal way, and journey on with them. 

But all in vain, she heeded not, nor heard 

The sight, or song, or luring call, A cloud 
Which hid them from her view encompassed her, 
And on its top illumined, she beheld 

The glorious image of the golden gates 

Toward which he hastened, and her eager ear 
Was bent to echoes faint and distant far 

Of angel minstrelsy. In safety thus 

That path she walked, till she approached a deep 
And fiercely rushing river ; over her 

And ’round her, all was dark and dismal, there 
Damp vapors rose, and monsters dragged along, 
And heaps of human bones lay mouldering there, 
And hideous sounds were heard, like muttered groans 
Of deep despair. Firm was her tread, when first 
She entered this dire place, beyond it shone 

The gates she sought to reach, and the mild form 
Of her tried friend, was by her side; but soon 
That guardian left her, though near by unseen 
Regarded her, Forsaken thus, she raised 

A fearful ery for help; when through the gloom 
A bright transcendant form advanced to her— 
From his expanded arms dropped dazzling rays, 
And ’round his brow in massive folds was coiled 
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A fillet bright of varied gems. He smiled 
And with soft words, all her deep woes bewailed, 
And promised ne’er to leave her, if with him 
She would consent to go; and to a land 
Of flowers and sunshine, he would bear her soon; 
Her’s should be wealth untold, and she should wear 
The gems that sparkled on his brow- And then 
Untwining them, he bade her hear the sound 
Of that dark flood through which she else mast pass. 
To take the proffered gift she raised her hand, 
But at the touch, her frame with horror chill’d. 
It was a serpent! and she hurled it down, 
And saw the fangs protrude in harmless wrath 
From out its bruised head. Then she exclaimed, 
Depart thou base deceiver! well I know 
Thy deadly hate ; how thou would’st see my bones 
Whitening with those beneath ; but now, in this 
My greatest strait, thy power I do defy! 
He fled; then rushed with joy that gentle one, 
And clasped her trembling form, and bore her on 
Through the dark valley, In that stream they plunged, 
And its wild waves closed over them. But lo! 
On the far shore they rise! th’eternal gates 
Swing wide! then close her in. 

One radiant glimpse 
Of heaven I caught, then ringing far above 
Its battlements, in th’empyrean clear, 
Once more that song of triumph rose. 

I turned 
That same calm voice, again bade me to hope, 
Beside me stood that form, serene and mild, 
Into its hand I gave my own, for well 
I knew that gentle one had come to guide 
My weary wanderings, to that world of bliss. 
GERALDINE. 
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MARSCHALK MANOR. 


The old man treadeth wearily , 
Wearily down the hill ; 

But the old man prateth cheerily, 
Prateth cheerily still. 


CHAPTER FIRST, 


Showeth forth the Marschalk Manor, both Historically and Descriptive. 


Few who have ever seen any of the Dutch Manor-Houses which 
yet remain in the valley of the Hudson, can resist experiencing a 
sense of delight, and a heartfelt longing after the quiet, peaceful 
life, which seems afforded to its inhabitants. I]t is seldom that any 
of these old residences displays much architectural taste. The 
elegant refinements of carved buttresses und ornamental windows 
are generally wanting; proportion of parts is rarely strictly ob- 
served ; even the adaptation of any particular authorized style is 
regarded as a matter of but little real consequence. Yet its time- 
worn walls and irregular construction impart a quaint and anti- 
quated aspect, suggestive of comfortable security and open hospi- 
tality,—more than an equivalent for any lack of the richest adorn- 
ments of English or Italian fancy. 

In such excellent features, the Marschalk Manor-House is second 
to none of its cotemporaries. How it was commenced, and how it 
attained its present form, a few words will explain. 

In the year 1643, a grant of land was obtained from the Indians 
by Balthazar Marschalk, the first of the name in this country, 
though, by the family archives, his lineage could be traced some 
centuries back in the history of Holland, during which time, his 
ancestors had held sundry posts of influence and honor, The land 
given at first covered an extent of several square miles, and 
although since much reduced, is yet one of the best farming tracts 
in the State. 

Two years after, the grant having been confirmed by the Dutch 
government, Balihazar engaged in the then profitable fur trade, 
and built a large depot for the purpose among the Highlands. 
That was the commencement of the Manor-House. 

At first it must have seemed but a sorry habitation, for it bore 
none of its present appearances of comfort, its only purpose being 
to protect pelfries from the weather, and occasionally to shelter, 
during a night, some straggling band of friendly Indians. ‘To this 
end, four thick stone walls, as rough inside as out, were its only 
requisites, while a few little cannon, together with a liberal supply 
of fire-arms, composed its sole furniture. But years afterwards, 
when the trade was becoming, less profitable and the intercourse 
with the natives less hazardous, the mansion underwent sundry 
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alterations, in order to fit it for a family residence, and the Mars- 
chalks, leaving the town of New York, came hither to live. 

Then the exterior of the depot was much enriched with a variety 
of embattled gables which crowned the roof, and quaint arcs and 
angles, which were made to project from every window and door- 
way ;—while the inside was divided into compartments and neatly 
plastered throughout. Several wings were also added, in order 
to afford increased accommodations. For in those days, a larger 
mansion was needed than now, since the Marschalks were numer- 
ous and powerful, and heid frequent family meetings ;—and it is 
said that often, upon festival occasions, some fifty persons, all 
related, enlivened the old Manor-House with music and dancing, 
and made the woods to resound with the cheerful blasts of their 
hunting-horns and the larder to be fragrant with the newly killed 
deer. ‘That time might have been called the glory of the Mars- 
chalk family. Now, one solitary deer, the last of his race in this 
part of the country, stalks up and down the park, divested of all 
his youthful energy, his only remaining pleasure being to stand 
upon the river’s bank, and, with glazed and filmy eyes, guze 
upon his own poor reflection. And only one Marschalk now walks 
through these ample halls ;—like the poor deer, a miserable repre- 
sentative of former times. 

At the same time with those other improvements, a circumfe- 
rence of nearly two miles was laid out round ‘he house as a park, 
and tastefully planted with shade trees. ‘These have now grown 
venerable with age, and form one of the greatest ornaments of the 
estate. Moreover, the whole edge of the park, except where the 
Hudson washes its turf, was bordered with box-wood, which more 
than an hundred years have changed into a beautiful hedge, won- 
derful to all the surrounding country for its height and thickness. 

The inside of the Manor-House is not at all inferior to the out- 
side in picturesque appearance. A hall over twenty feet in width 
divides the mansion, and all the rooms which open into it are well 
furnished with antique and curiously carved furniture. But my 
chief delight is the library, to which leads a wide stair-case, flank- 
ed with bannisters carved in that massive and grotesque style of 
art which so much prevailed some centuries ago. 

The largest room in the honse is required for a library, for not 
only is it obliged to contain a fine assortment of English and Datch 
volumes, but all my curiosities and antiquities must also be col- 
lected in one place. Among the principal of these I might men- 
tion sundry family portraits, most all painted by the most cele- 
brated masters of their respective times. On one wall, hang some 
giant antlers, mementoes of my ancestors’ skill in deer-stalking. 
On another side are some costumes of the days of Stuyvesant, com- 
plete from the cocked hat to the gold shoe-buckles. In one corner, 
are several old pipes, richly painted, and in another leans one of 
the little cannon which once served to protect the fur-traders. In 
fine, the apartment is so crowded with my antiquities, that there 
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is scarcely room for my chair and writing table, and it requires the 
exercise of a careful step, if any one would pass through without 
doing mischief. And I must not forget to speak of a huge fire- 
place surrounded with veritable pictured tiles, to polish which has 
become the daily pleasing pastime of an old negro who waits upon 
me, and who, for a spirit of fidelity unsuited to these times, has 
become the most notable of all my curiosities. 


CHAPTER SECOND, 


Showeth forth in what manner I was lef! alone. 


It was at a window of this library that I sat one day, and gazed 
out upon the rippling Hudson, but although all nature danced, my 
heart was filled with sadness. My only worldly relation, an orphan 
nephew, whom I had myself educated, and, for his amiable and 
high spirited qualities, loved as my own son, was that morning to 
leave me, in order to travel through foreign lands. And while I 
thought upon my coming loneliness, and sadly wondered whether, 
with years so thickly strewn upon my head, | should ever see him 
again, the door was thrown open and he bounded in. 

“You have come to say ‘ good-by,’ my boy,” I said. 

“ Yes, uncle, the boat is already tu ning between the Highlands, 
and will touch the wharf ere many minutes are over. So you see 
that my time here must be short.” 

“Good-by, and God bless you! Ludwig. You will leave me 
alone, but I must not speak to you of that, for it is necessary that 
you should go. In the days of my youth, no young man of family 
considered his education completed, until he had seen every part of 
Europe; and if, afier that, he crossed over into any of the other 
continents, so much the better for him. He must shoot the cha- 
mois in the Alps—make his bow at every foreign court—drink 
coffee, hob-and-nob with some pacha of a dozen tails—dance 
with the peasant girls of France and Italy—kill wolves in Norway, 
and be shipwrecked in the Archipelago,— or else he was consid- 
ered a poor, good-for-nothing fellow, destitute of the first rudiments 
of an education, and only fit to work a farm. At present, it is 
true, matters are changed. It seems to be sufficient to fill one’s 
head with Greek, Latin and Hebrew, gain a smattering of Shak- 
speare and Dante, and look across the great Atlantic through the 
medium of some fashionable review, and the work is done. The 
young man is turned out into society and pronounced perfect, for 
he knows every thing about the wide world except its realities. 
Now I belong to the past generation, and have been educated in 
accordance with its principles, and am determined that you shall 
enjoy the same advantages. You will not complain of my deci- 
sion ?”” 

“ Certainly not, Uncle. Whatever may be the merits or de- 
merits of your system, it is a vastly pleasant one.” 

“*To be sure itis. Every young man rejoices at having an 
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opportunity of seeing the world; and indeed, I myself would like 
to go with you, were it not for my rheumatism.” 

* Rheumatism, Uncle? not a bit of it! How often have I told 
you that you are as well as I, and that if you were to run about 
over the fields, instead of moping through the day in a close room, 
you would find the vigorof youth still boiling in your veins? Try 
it, Uncle! Throw away those hideous crutches, which so foolishly 
and uselessly prop up a body fully able to support itself. Cast off 
those slippers and put on the stout boots which you once wore. 
Then mount your horse and gallop over the lawn and through the 
neighboring woods, and ere an hour is over, you will shout with 
animating glee, and laugh to think what a trick your sick fancy 
has played you these three years.” 

“No, my boy, my dancing days are over,” I said, and at the 
time I fully believed it. “] have naught to do now but watch 
myself unceasingly, and endeavor to keep in feeble motion, for 
a few years longer, the blood which has already begun to stagnate 
in my veins. But now to other matters. Until my thirtieth year 
I lived on this manor with my father. Then your parents came 
hither, and dying within three months of each other, left you to 
my care. I have adopted you as my child and heir, and now, for 
the first time in my life, I shall be left completely alone, since you 
are goiug away, in order to learn how to preside over this estate in 
future years as should become a true Marschalk. Endeavor to 
cheer my heart with a frequent correspondence. A single letter 
will place you at my side, in spirit, for many a month.” 

** My dear Uncle, you shall have no cause to complain of me.” 

‘And now, once more, God bless you! You will make me to 
look upon this river in future with new interest, for I shall imagine 
that every tiny wave which curls itself upon its bosom is floating 
down to waft you safely over the ocean.” 

My noble boy wrung my hand, and vainly endeavoring to hide 
the tear which glistened in his eye, left me, while I hobbled to the 
window to watch his receding form. 

I] saw him mount his horse and ride swiftly down to the landing 
at Cold Spring. Then the beautiful steamer received him and 
exultingly bore him away with many a splash and hideous snort- 
ing. Another of those leviathan palaces appeared in sight above, 
and in its turn passed on, but it had no interest for me. The first 
had received all my prayers and good wishes. That had vanished 
from my sight. I was alone. 

* And what of that?” I soliloquized. ‘Is it any great hardship 
to be for once without company? Or can a man have a better 
companion than his faithful dog? Here, Zephyr!” 

The beautiful grey-hound raised himself from his cushion in the 
corner and affectionately rubbed his nose against my hand. I 
gazed at him with admiration for a brief moment, and then turned 
away. 

“You are beautiful and you love me, but—you cannot speak. 
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Pshaw! words are not the only medium of speech. All nature 
talks in eloquent strains. Why should I feel lonely by this noble 
river, and encomfiassed as I am by these grand old hills, peopled 
with a thousand traditionary tales ?” 

And again I looked forth, but although nature was not wanting 
in conversational powers, the subjecis discussed were most unsatis- 
factory to me. 

“You're alone!” said a little bubbling stream, which coursed 
between two of the noblest bluffs of the Highlands. 

“You're alone—quite alone!” discoursed the mocking wind, 
and it swept over the water, bearing with it the same disagreeable 
strain. 

**You’re alone—most miserably left alone!’ whispered the 
river, as it dashed against its pebbly boundaries. 

And every thing took particular pains to taunt me with my lone- 
liness, and, at the same time intimated, that all other objects were 
enjoying the tantalizing delights of companionship. 

There seemed to be no tree that had not a neighbor with which 
to lock its giant branches; no little ripple on the stream, which 
did not ever and anon mingle its spray drops with the crest of 
some other tiny wave; not even a dry leaf, which did not course 
in airy circles with some fellow leaf. 

Two birds with golden plumage flew by, and, with malicious 
envy, I wished a musket in my hand, whereby to spoil their in- 
sufferable happiness. A sullen croak directed my attention below, 
and I perceived two ill-omened frogs telling discordant compliments 
toeach other. I caught up a heavy leaden inkstand and hurled it 
with my best aim. The offenders remained unhurt and hopped 
away—logether. 

I saw a black mass of mud and rotten leaves beneath the over- 
hanging roof. With my crutch I poked it away, when, with many 
a shrill hiss, too hideous bats issued forth and flew to some safer 
abode—in company. 

What! shall even the wretched frogs and bats enjoy compan- 
ionship, while I, the oldest representative of the Marschalks, am 
left without a friend with whom to hold intercourse? By the Saint! 
it is a dreadful thing to be alone !” 

Such were my reflections, and forced from the window by these 
disagreeable sights, nothing was left me but my pipe. _ I fixed its 
pearl mouthpiece between my lips and smoked steadily for the 
next hour. And as the room became filled with vapor, so my eyes 
gradually closed with the premonitory symptoms of slumber. 


CHAPTER THIRD, 


Showeth forth how and wherefore I was led to perform a very inglorious 
achievement. 

How long I slept, I know not. I only remember that the shades 

of night had commenced falling, when I shook off my drowsiness 

and looked around. Legions of frogs were now croaking forth 
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their discordant notes, and myriads of bats were fluttering past my 
window in a ceaseless stream, all putting forth their best endeavors 
to increase my formeraggravation. Buttheyvainly toiled. Some 
silent whisperings of hope had penetrated my forlorn heart, telling 
me that I should not long remain desolate. 

Thad enjoyed no dream. No vision of soothing import had 
come to cheer my soul. When I looked back upon the last few 
minutes, | could recall nothing but an uninterrupted blank of deep 
sleep, unbroken by the slightest shadow of fancy’s play: and yet I 
awoke with the persuasion nestling in my heart, that it was in- 
cumbent upon me to leave my Manor-House and proceed some- 
where in search of a friend. I have myself nothing to do with 
investigating the nature of such a phenomenon. I leave it to phy- 
siologists to determine how a person, having dreamed nothing, can 
yet awake with a new and exciting thought filling his whole soul. 

So it was—and the more | tried to banish the idea, the more it 
rushed in floods upon my mind. And to such an extent did this 
strange reflection press upon me, that I gradually believed it the 
result of some supernatural power, and finally determined that it 
was my duty to obey this imaginary mandate, and that, having 
done so, I should be led into close contact with some one previ- 
ously ordained to become a bosom friend to me. 

No doubt the idea was but a phantasy of a troubled brain, and 
what subsequently happened, a mere coincidence, but now, from 
constant reflection, | became more and more excited as to its re- 
ality, and at last, leaping from my seat, made a vow to myself to 
set off for New York that very night, and hunt up this unknown 
friend. o 

“Are there not old and valued names yet left in the city?” I 
reasoned. ‘* And may not many of these entertain kindred asso- 
ciations with myself?” 

And here a wonder suddenly assailed me. How came I to have 
made such a startling leap, when, but a few hours ago, I scarcely 
dared to lift a leg or an arm too suddenly? Was it actually true 
what iny nephew had told me, that exertion was only necessary to 
assure me of my freedom from ill? And had F indeed lost three 
years of active life, passed in moping in a close apartment, afraid 
lest the blessed air of Heaven might visit me too roughly? Thus 
sober reason began to dawn upon me, and banish my former fool- 
ish fancies. I stood still and remembered that I had never expe- 
rienced any pain, except the slight aching produced by close and 
careful confinement; and that all such care had been engendered 
by the insane impression, that being old, I was naturally obliged 
to be in feeble health. And then again I called to mind how 
many there were, older than J, who still rode and walked with the 
vigor of youth; and why should not I emulate their activity ? 

“Hurrah!” I shouted, again making a tremendous leap. ‘* Lud- 
wig was right! I, who was never really sick, will now become 
well again! I, who was never decrepid, will again become young 
and strong, and mount and ride, as in the good old days of yore!” 
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And again I stopped my saltatory exercises, and closely consid- 
ered their effect upon my constitution, but could not perceive the 
least twitch or twinge of pain. A pair of old boots now attracted 
my attention, as they lay in the corner covered with dust. Three 
years ago I had Jast worn them, and had pitched them aside with 
a malediction upon my fancied rheumatism, and the melancholy 
expectation of walking in loose slippers during the remainder of 
my natural term of existence. I sprung to them, caught them up 
in my arms, embraced them as old and dear friends, and slipped 
them upon my feet with the most extraordinary ease. 

Hurrah! 1 could once again dance and sing, and J did so with 
most uproarious glee, until an old negro who had lived for years 
at the Manor-Honse, and of whom I have already spoken, stumbled 
up stairs, alarmed, to see what was the matter. 

“*Saddle Ruby !” I shouted. 

“God bress massa! What for he want de horse when he know 
berry well dat de rheuma—” 

“Do you call this rheumatism?” I demanded, and I seized a 
heavy book, kicked it up to the ceiling, leaped up and caught it 
as it fell, and finished by jumping upon my crutches and breaking 
them to pieces. And then I stopped to breathe and looked around 
for applause. 

But not a bit of it did I get. Old Claes merely shook his white 
poll and solemnly expressed his opinion that I had seen the devil. 

“And suppose I have ?” 

‘Dat no reason to break de crutches. To-morrow, maybe, de 
debil gib back de rheumatism.” 

“Silence! And saddle Ruby!” 

“Where does massa mean to go ?” 

“On the road to the city.” 

“De city!” the astonished negro ejaculated, lifting his shrivel- 
led hands. ‘ And it is ebening already !” 

‘“T care not if it were midnight. Saddle the horse, I say.” 

“Claes knows better dan to do dat.” 

“* What! do you refuse to obey me?” I shouted, though my 
patience still held on by a very fine thread. 

**Claes do so now and massa be angry. To-morrow massa say, 
‘Claes, my leg feel berry bad. You did right not to saddle de 
horse. Here am silver dollar for you.’ Den | say—” 

The slender thread broke, and patience quickly flew away. 
What Claes would have said is uncertain, for at that instant, he 
caught sight of one of the broken pieces of my crutches, uplifted in 
the air most ominously, and he vanished from the door-way with 
astonishing celerity. 

Will it be credited that I took no further notice of Claes’s diso- 
bedience? He had lived so long upon the estate, that I could not 
bear to chastize or scold him, particularly as I knew that the course 
he took was one dictated by motives of pure affection towards my-° 
self. But how wasI to have my desire performed? I knew Claes 
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too well to imagine that either commands or entreaties would in- 
duce him to alter his determination. I also considered, that, if I 
persisted in pressing my wishes upon him, he would steal away to 
some secret place and not reappear in sight until the next morning. 
Finally, | adopted what some might consider a cowardly course, 
resolving to wait until the old negro was asleep and then steal 
down to the stable and saddle Ruby myself. 

For three hours I waited, and when the full moon arose and 
shed down her Justre upon the river, and silvered the top of every 
tree which grew upon the Highlands, I judged it time to proceed 
toaction. Silently I slipped down stairs, crossed the court-yard 
and opened the stable door. : 

And now I walked more cautiously, for 1 heard Claes snornig 
loudly among the hay, scarcely three yards from me. Softly { 
stepped along on tip-toes and at length reached the stall of Ruby. 
Long as it was since I had ridden the noble animal, he seemed to 
recognize me, for, testifying no fear, he gently rubbed himself 
aguinst my coat, and essayed a slight whinnying. 

I feared lest the sound might awaken Claes, and I thought of the 
shame I should feel, if the old man were to catch me thus stealing 
my own property. But the loud breathing did not fail, and, in a 
minute more, I had slipped the saddle in its place, and had led the 
horse outside and mounted him. 

Then, finding myself once more in a situation to range the 
fields as I had been accustomed to do in my younger days, the 
wild exuberance of my feelings could not be restrained, and I 
burst forth with a loud *‘ tally-ho !” 

"Who dat dere?” said Claes, poking his head through a little 
window which flanked the stable door. 

With a muttered curse upon my own heedlessness, I plunged 
my heels into the sides of the horse and endeavored to make off 
unseen. Allin vain. The negro caught sight of me and dashing 
through the window—bare-footed and night-capped as he was— 
gave chase. 

“On, Ruby, on!” 

‘Stop, massa! Oh, where de debil do you go ?” 

But Ruby was too powerful a match for the old negro. We 
rapidly left Claes behind, yet for some minutes I could see him in 
his white garments, plunging after me and shouting ; 

“ Stop, dear massa, stop! Oh, de ole one has got into massa, 
sure “nuff.” . 

At length however, I lost sight of him, and then could not resist 
a merry laugh, as I thought upon the figure which the oldest rep- 
resentative of the Marschalks made, stealing his own horse, and 

flying like a thief from his own servant. 
[To be continued.]} 
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LETTER TO DUPONT DE L’EURE ON THE POLITICAL POst. 
TION OF WOMEN. 


To tHe American Pustic: 


The following letter to Dupont de |’Eure, is an offering laid on 
the altar of philanthropy. It contains a scheme of human polity 
before unwritten; made after much reflection and long study of 
mankind in civil society, in the past and in the present, particu- 
larly as regards the condition of my own sex. I had intended 
putting it into a pamphlet or small volume, but the Editor of this 
Magazine (with the former numbers of which I have been much 
pleased) having requested me to write an article for the present 
number, it occurred to me that every object contemplated by a 
separate publication might be answered by putting my thoughts 
into print here. 

That all have a right to express opinions, none will deny. Some 
may be curious to know, whether in this case, it is really expected 
that the project stated will at all be acted on in France. That 
will be as Providence directs. God works by means, and may 
bless those which to human eyes appear the most insignificant. | 
believe the principles laid down are correct, and that in whatever 
degree, whether in France or here, they are acted on, society 
will be benefitted thereby. The present crisis in France seemed 
to me a fitting occasion to throw them before the public. I held the 
same views three years ago, when New York by a call for a conven- 
tion, threw up her former constitution. But [ could not then have 
appealed to political men here; neither would I, if 1 were a French 
woman, now appeal them to the French authorities; for it would 
at once be said, here is an ambitious woman who wants a new 
order of things to make a high place for herself. But no preju- 
dice of that kind can, under present circumstances, obscure the 
right. If Ihave produced any new truth on this great subject, I 
am not warranted by experience to expect its rapid development 
in action. Yet the acorn must be planted, though we must wait 
long for the oak. E. W. 


To Dupont ve 1’ Eure, 


Sir—Reflections on the momentotis position of France, combined 
with previous trains of thought concerning the political condition of 
my sex, have wrought in my mind some views applicable to both, 
which so far as my knowledge extends, are no where as yet ex- 
pressed. They may be useful. To you, sir, 1am impelled to 
address them no less from a profound feeling of personal respect 
than from your public station. This I suppose would lead you to’ 
throw before the convention for framing a constitution, any hints 
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which you should judge to be of value. Frenchmen and Ameri- 
cans are in a state of fraternity, because in Lafayette we have had 
a common political father. Still more intimate is that fraternity 
among those who have enjoyed his personal friendship. That 
honor in its highest sense was yours, as I know from his lips; and 
I believe that you, sir, were aware, though you may now have 
forgotten it, that it was in some degree mine also. ‘Then, sir, per- 
mit me now to address to you, as I would have done to him, my 
views as to What justice and policy dictate to your convention, 
concerning the course to be pursued in regard to women. -And 
with no question of more vital importance or of greater difficulty 
will you have to contend in the immense work of settling a govern- 
ment for France; it may be for the world, for the eyes of the 
world are upon you. Universal man looks towards you and anx- 
iously awaits the result of your acts. 

Boldly have you cast aside a government which oppressed you, 
fearlessly have you resolved society into its original elements, and 
with singleness of purpose are you now seeking to reconstruct, and 
to build a fabric for the human family, where all may find a happy 
shelter. Sublime spectacle! May the Almighty give you wisdom 
to accomplish the good, which, as we trust, He has led you to de- 
sire; and thus to make a wiser and a better government than any 
which the world has yet seen. 

Doubtless for this you must search deep into the principles of 
human nature as they stand connected with the moral and physi- 
cal laws of God. For in order wisely to construct the ship of state 
you must not only know the nature of the winds and waves, but of 
the lights of Heaven, by which its course must be steered. 

To me it is evident that the science of legislation is fat from its 
perfection, although I believe the framers of the American gov- 
ernment made a great advance. They were among the wisest 
and the best of men; but to construct a perfect government for a 
nation, as it is the greatest and most complicated, so it is the most 
difficult of all sciences, and we must expect that it will take man- 
kind proportionally longer to understand it. With all the advan- 
tage which men possess to know inanimate agents, (since on these 
they can experiment as well as speculate) they have but just be- 
gun to learn the uses of steam and of the electric fluid. Why then 
should we doubt that in politics, improvements are not yet to be 
made, no less signal, than those of the rail road and the telegraph ? 

What would you think, sir, of the mechanician, who having a 
heavy weight to move by steam, should so miscalculate his force 
as to make no account of one half, which was generated, but to 
leave that half so out of reckoning in his machinery as not even 
to take the pains to know whether it would be, as to his intended 
direction, a conspiring or an opposing force? His engine must 
from its nature generate this force, yet he leaves its direction en- 
tirely to chance, and when it has so operated as to neutralize that 
of which he did take note, and for whose proper action he did pro- 
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vide a machinery, then he is astonished, His train has stopped— 
he sets himself to the labor of re-arranging and putting it again in 
motion—yet ever with the same thoughtlessness of a force, for 
which, if he would provide the proper machinery, he might make it 
all his own. 

Female influence is a force which is and ever must be generated 
in society, and men as legislators have left its operation to chance, 
If it aids them, as in this country and now in France, they heed it 
not; but ascribe national prosperity to causes, which would not 
sustain the political fabric, if that influence should change its di- 
rection. In France, as history abundantly shows, there have been 
periods, when that influence, corrupted and perverted by rulers 
otherwise good, has wrought misery,—overturning governments, 
which might have stood had this been a conspiring instead of an 
opposing force. Suppose that your Henry the Fourth had added 
to his great and good qualities, that of a wise regard for the sanc- 
tity of the female character, and the importance of female in- 
fluence, instead of the libertine recklessness by which in this re- 
spect his virtues were the undoing of his country—how many 
future miseries might have been saved to France; the profligate 
extravagance of courts—the shameful rule of kings’ mistresses— 
exhausting taxes, and demoralizing examples. It is unphiloso- 
phical to charge all this upon your past form of government. Had 
the course of female influence been thus early changed, though a 
monarchy, France might have been quiet and prosperous. Let 
this influence operate against her, and she will be neither, though 
arepublic. 

There is then a power of female influence constantly at work in 
society. ‘The wise politician should consider this power and in con- 
structing the machinery of government he should not only guard 
against its becoming an opposing force, but he should provide a ma- 
chinery by means of which it will aid to propel the political train in 
the right direction. If the subject of female rights and influence 
was at all under the discerning ken of the great and liberal minds 
of France who are planning the future good of the world, this 
call on their attention would not now have been made; but we in- 
fer that such is not the case. The men of France are called upon 
to come forward, and by their representatives frame a constitution 
which they will thus be pledged to support. Add the men arecall- 
ed. ‘The slaves too are kindly remembered—but the women—they 
are forgotten! Yet, is it not expected that they are to be govern- 
ed by the fundamental laws which are to be made—laws to which 
they will have given no assent? And is it not expected that there 
shall be for them, that, for which America fought her independ- 
ence, taxation without representation ? 

If it be said, as is truly the case, that men are the natural 
guardians of women, then we would ask, how is it proposed to con- 
vince them that their interests are to be regarded, when they, who 
alone know them, are to be left wholly unconsulted ? 
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Even in monarchies women have not generally been barred 
from the succession to the sovereignty, and since the salique law 
was adopted, Isabella, Elizabeth, Maria Theresa and Catharinell, 
have demonstrated that the mind of woman is not necessarily fee- 
ble, and unequal to questions of law and policy. Why then should 
women be any longer regarded as incapable of judging of their own 
rights and responsibilities; and of those of the future nation, of 
which, if men are the fathers, women are the mothers. In private 
families is not the mother’s counsel of weight and importance? Do 
not women, when duty calls, exercise a sound discretion in taking 
care of property? Do they not even in a multitude of cases reguiate 
expenditure with a more strict regard to economy than men? Has 
it not indeed passed into a proverb, that the mother’s loss to a fa- ; 
mily of children, is ordinarily the most severe bereavement which 
their tender years can experience? Why then should the national 
family be deprived of maternal counsels ?* 

Women are surely persons, and if so, their rights are equally 
sacred with those of men, although they have not equal physical 
strength to maintain them. If women are placed by law and cus- 
tom, in a position where these rights being withheld, no individual 
of the sex can rise up and complain, but all must confine their 
deep sense of wrong to their own bosoms, is therefore this feel- 
ing to be disregarded by politicians? What but the long-hidden 
and bitter discontent of laboring men, deprived of their rights, has 
thrice within the last half century hurled the despots of France 
from their thrones; and now has sent the aristocracy to follow the 
monarchy? What but the secret irritation, which injustice stirs 
in minds despised, now causes monarchs to tremble? And is no 
account to be made of that which rises in the minds of women, 
: one half the nation, because though deep, it is not loud? While 
it remains, it is as a rock beneath the ocean; for it is this, to 
| which socialism, in its varied phases and fearful aspects, owes its 
force, threatening as it does the moral degradation of the human 
| race. And in France, we hear that this dangerous scheme is 
; greatly prevailing. ‘* Will the French Republic stand,” asks one 
of our ablest and best informed journalists,t and thus he answers 
| the momentous question. ‘* Wait till the 20th of April. Nine 





hundred men are to meet on that day in Paris to construct a gov- 
ernment. There isa deep infusion of Fouréerism in the revolu- 
tion, and if this element is used for a cement in the walls of the 
' new republic, they will soon be down on the heads of the builders.” 
L If it is true that the infidel principles of socialism—twice infidel, 


* Ifthe plan which I am about to propose is inapplicable at present, it would 
be an advance in forming those fundamental laws by which women are to be 





| governed, if a certain number of the most highly enlightened women were in- 
4 vited by the male authorities to meet and act as an advisory committee, 
) t The Editor of the New York Observer. 
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recreant alike to the God of Nature and the God of Revelation— 
if it is true that these principles do prevail in France, then should 
I also believe that your revolution could not stand. Such would 
be the opinion of the wise Washington, who warned the world 
concerning a republic, that “religion and morality are indispen- 
sable supports.” The way for patriots to take from this immoral 
system its only available foundation, is to do political justice to 
women. To take her influence from the side of opposing forces 
and place it with those which conspire in favor of public order, 
will fie in the same course of action; and both secured, France 
would have a more perfect government than the world has yet seen. 
Whenever a government is made, which is fully adapted to the 
entire human race, not one which regards only the stronger 
moiety, then, and not till then, will there be a permanent govern- 
ment. 

The way is now open for me to propose a plan—to say what in 
my view is the right path to follow out, in this mighty work of 
political regeneration. Yet I hesitate—for who am I that I should 
rise up and speak to nations. But God, who has made me feel it 
a duty, can at my fervent prayer, give me the needed wisdom. 

Time with you, sir, is precious, and | must condense into a few 
pages that which requires a volume. ‘To this intent I must give 
merely the results of my reasonings—if the reasonings themselves 
should hereafter be called for, I trust I should be able to produce 
them. 

First, then, I maintain, in direct opposition to the Socialists, 
that in the single family we behold a NATURAL GOVERNMENT; and 
further, that this is the only natural government. The husband, 
the father and the master is here, a natural sovereign. Woman, 
as wife, is the chief subject in his domain; while as mother, and 
common ruler of the servants of the household, she is the compan- 
ion of his sway. On the death of her consort she stands as the sole 
head of the little kingdom. 

Every other government may be resolved into the principle of 
CONFEDERACY FOR MUTUAL BENEFIT. 

Every individual human being of mature age, has a right—nay 
a sacred duty to exercise the will given by God for the direction of 
moral conduct; and the privilege to use it for the pursuit of happi- 
ness. Our will is the concentrated essence of our being. Take 
away its exercise, and man languishes for Liserty !—and whoso 
strikes for Liserty, him the world honors. Without it the 
image of God in the soul of man is defaced, and all his power 
to do good is lost. What has a slave to give, wherewith to serve 
man, or honor God? And who knows what will constitute our 
happiness but ourselves. Yet, for adequate reasons, proportional 
advantages, a portion of that ruling will may wisely be relinquished 
to others. But to resign it wholly is to be a self-made slave; and 
is what none can innocently do, To be obliged by law to relia- 
quish it, is to be made by Jaw aslave, and such law is wrong, 
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especially where ungenerous advantages are taken of necessity or 
confiding trust. Woman is not merely man’s satellite, for then 
must she accompany him in his wildest deviations from the Holy 
Centre of Perfection. She, as well as man, is a primary exist- 
ence, and it is for her, as for him, to move steadily around that 
centre. ‘Therefore, laws which regulate marriage, while they pro- 
perly give to man, from whom the support of the family is required, 
authority commensurate with his obligations, should be careful to 
go no farther. Limited obedience, a free man or a free woman, 
may rightly owe to other human beings: unlimited obedience, 
is due to God alone. 

We come next to speak of that confederacy of families which 
constitutes the civil and political organization. As regards men, 
the right principles of this confederation, do, as we believe, pre- 
vail here as in regenerated France. From the tenor of some of 
our preceding observations, it may be expected that we shall ad- 
vocate the equal right of our sex to a representation in the na- 
tional conevntion. But this is not our plan. We do not believe it 
to be the plan of God. He, says the sacred Scripture, created 
man, * in his own image created he him; male aad female created 
he them.” Let each sex then keep its own place. Yet we main- 
tain that women as well as men should be consulted concerning 
the laws by which they are to be bound, and that their best wis- 
dom should be called forth to aid in planning the wisest and most 
righteous arrangements for the common good. We therefore lay 
down the principle, that while men, the heads of the natural king- 
doms, confederate to do for the common political household, 
what the individual father and master does for his own,—that wo- 
man, on the other hand, should confederate also, to do for the great 
common family, what it is the duty of each mother and mistress to 
do for her own household. 

This, sir, we propose as a new principle in politics, and one 
which may serve to thread the maze, and guide the way to justice 
and expediency. Suppose, acting on this principle, the French 
convention should invite the women of France to meet and choose 
delegates (perhaps one from each department) to assemble in Paris, 
as a female body invested with powers to act for the sex. Suppose 
your convention, keeping the supreme authority which nature has 
given you, shall accord to them those advisory powers which in the 
family properly belongs to the mother and the mistress. These 
will find no place where commerce, war and foreign relations are 
the subject of your deliberations. Should France adopt, as we 
hope she will, our federative system, the general government 
abandoning to each state the minutia of its own affairs, and acting 
for the whole with foreign nations, women, on the principles 
which we have laid down, should exercise no interference in this. 
The state governments in America make the laws which concern 
women in their individual capacities. Wherever the rights, duties 
and liabilities of women are concerned, there you may find it wise 
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as well as just, to defer to them, so far as to give them a negative 
upon any Jaw which you may propose ; and also to permit them on 
these subjects the right of introducing into your convention any bill 
which they may judge expedient, with the reasons by which they 
sustain it, leaving it for the supreme power to decide. This would 
be in fact but a modification of the right of petition. But with the 
negative proposed, there would be reciprocity in the arrangement. 
On subjects where each sex is alike concerned, as in the laws of 
marriage, each party could introduce bills which the other might 
negative. This it appears to me would constitute such a check 
and balance to prevent bad legislation, as nature herseif has insti- 
tuted. 

We have spoken of the fact that women are taxed, and are 
not represented. The question will rise, would we require fora 
council of women, (for such we believe ought by a proper arrange- 
ment in the constitution, to become a permanent legislative body,) 
any joint control of the public funds, to which the property of 
women as weil as that of men has contributed. To settle this 
question, let us go back to our first principles, and enquire what 
is right and expedient in the private family. Here we find a di- 
vision of duties—an arrangement founded in nature. We see it 
wherever animals pair; whether they have discourse of reason or 
not. Among the fowls of the air, while the female sits on the nest, 
the male goes abroad to procure food. So man must provide for 
his family, while his wife with his children remains at home. It is 
suitable then, that the means of the family, so far as this object is 
concerned, should be at his disposal. On the other hand, to the 
direction of the feinale head of the family, should be assigned such 
a portion of the family income as can be afforded for her own per- 
sonal accommodation, and that of the little children. A part at 
least of the charity fund should be given into her hands; for she 
has more time to learn the case of individual applicants, and to 
see that this fund is judiciously applied. 

Then as actuated by the good of society, and by the justice of 
nature, | would not ask of the men to relinquish the care of the 
public purse to the women; notwithstanding their property had 
helped to fillit. But I would ask them to show such a confidence in 
woman, and such a regard for her interests as would couvince her, 
that it was not a selfish cupidity from which they acted, but a de- 
sire to fulfil their their own responsibilities—consulting her interests 
and her happiness even as their own. 

There are portions of public duties which I would desire to see 
in the hands of women, which would, I am sensible, require great 
energy of mind and expansion of intellect. But France has her 


* Ought not women, subject as they are in marriage to such personal abuse 
as men cannot understand, they being the stronger party—and delicate as wo- 
men’s feelings are in revealing their sufferings—to have, in questidns concern- 
ing the dissolution of marriage, a right which the meanest man enjoys, to be 


tried by their peers? 
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great women as well as her great men. What individuals of the 
present day have done more to infuse into society that moral 
soundness which is the support of republics, than Louisa S. W. 
Belloe, and her friend Adelaide Mongolfier. 

Should any one dispute the practicability of female legislative 
assemblies, the world has, in the religious sect of the Quakers, an 
example abundantly sufficient to prove not only their practicability 
but their usefulness. The Quakers are beyond all others, a vir- 
tuous and a happy people in their domestic relations. From the 
long established practice of this sect, might be derived many of 
the best of rules for the minute directions of such assemblies. The 
men’s meeting has its committees of conference, and the wo- 
men’s the same. The social intercourse of benevolent minds 
receives a zest from the mutual desire of pleasing. Patriotism and 
every virtue rises higher in man. when he acts under the immedi- 
ate eye of woman; and naturally her highest earthly object is to 
commend herself and her works to man. 

Then, sir, let us immagine a state of things which I believe must 
exist before human legislation shall have neared its mark, though 
perhaps it is yet in the distant future—and we wish no violent re- 
solutions made to accomplish it. But suppose a female legislative 
council, to whom the constitution of the land commits the care, and 
on whom, furnishing them the means, it lays the responsibilities of 
the great national household in the following important particulars. 

Ist. ‘The care of the schools for the young children of the commu- 
nity; in respect to their religious, moral and intellectual training— 
a work for which the God of nature has fitted them; and for which 
they alone have at their disposal the necessary amount of time. 

2d. The care of the poor. Not that the services of men might 
not be needed in this and the foregoing department. A female 
sovereign has male officers. A woman of business, employs male 
agents; but it rests in her judgment to say in what cases their 
more expensive services are required. 

3d. The care of the public morals, especially in so far as their 
own sex are concerned. Not that we would propose to make, like 
the Romans, a censorship, and give it to the women. But that 
women in their associated capacity could do much; the operations 
of a voluntary society in this country may show. This society 
has been upheld by women against persecutions of licentious men— 
against even clerical opposition. It has now struck its fibrous roots 
throughout the Union. I. derives from contributions, an income 
of perhaps a thousand dollars a month, and circulates more than 
twenty thousand copies of its journal. 

To women it especially belongs to uphold the chastity of the 
world. Going back to our first principles, that in a well ordered 
private family, we behold the unerring wisdom of God; there we 
find that it is the vigilant mother, who trains her daughters to 
purity, who watches over them wherever they are, and so orders 
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the whole household, that sanctity of manners and morals pre- 
vail therein. Should the mother and the mistress fail in these 
vital points of her duty, then ought the husband, his example giving 
weight to his precept, speak to her in the sternest tones of that 
suthority which he holds from God for the good of the family ; and 
require of her to keep not only herself, but her household in the 
ways of virtue. Whenever a male and female legislature shall 
exercise a due care to public morals and manners, then will the 
political house be swept and made clean, and humanity lay down 
the burden of more than half her guilt, and half her misery. As 
a human being walks in safety using both his limbs, while with 
one only he hobbles, and is in constant danyer of falling; so has 
human government, forgeting that God has made two sexes, de- 
pended for its movements hitherto on one alone. The march of 
human improvement is scarce a proper term to express its past 
progress, since in order to march both limbs are required. 

4th. The care of female education beyond the primary schools. 

In families while the father directs the education of the sons, 
the mother takes care of thatof the daughters. If women were to 
be honored by such a portion of public trust as we have supposed, 
then would female education naturally be so ordered as to fit the 
sex for the honorable duties thus imposed ; and then would female 
influence conspire to produce public good. How different is the 
case where the object of women’s education is to increase their 
personal attractions, that they may fascinate and govern men; and 
thus gain by fraud, what justice would not allow them to possess, 
and what sometimes has proved the ruin of the state. 

Thus, sir, have I sketched, with no timid hand, a plan which 
may be called one of universal socialism ; but one which instead 
of contemning the Jaws of God, respecting the union of the sexes, 
makes those laws its basis and its model. What an elevation 
might not France attain, could she follow it out into action! Man 
is the head of human society, and with him improvement should 
begin; and it is his superior stability by which it must be sustained. 
Man must be virtuous, and then let him require virtue from wo- 
man, both public and private ; and she will mould herself to meet 
his will. By the plastic energy of her nature, and the aspirations 
of her piety, she will rise in intellectual and moral capacity, to 
fulfil whatever trust she may receive from the affectionate confi- 
dence of him, who is at once her companion and her sovereign. 

And now, sir, it only remains for me to implore your forgiveness, 
if in any thing I have spoken amiss, and to express the profound 
esteem and reverence, with which 

I am, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


EMMA WILLARD. 
Troy, New York, April, 1848. 
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PHENOMENA OF THOUGHT. 


Every object in the external world, is sufficient to excite our 
wonder. If we proceed to examine the elements of any body, we 
are soon obliged to abandon our enquiries, without ascertaining its 
real essence. If we iustitute a new examination respecting its 
susceptibilities, or how it affects other bodies, and is affected by 
them, here again, we have forced upon us a most humbling con- 
viction of the limited extent of our capacities and knowledge, for 
until we know how that infinitude of substances of which the ma- 
terial universe is composed, affects a particular body, and how this 
particular body affects this infinitude of substances in every possi- 
ble combination, our knowledge even of the minutest atom of mat- 
ter that can be presented us through the aid of microscopic power, 
must be imperfect. Such are some of the wonders of the universe 
that surrounds us. Let us leave this outer court, and enter the 
inner temple, the universe of thought and feeling within us. Ne- 
cessity confines the attention of men during the first periods of 
their existence to external objects, and it is not till their wants can 
be easily supplied, and leisure is furnished for speculation, that 
they begin to direct their attention to the wonders of their intel- 
lectual frame, if frame it may be called, which frame has none. 
But men, whose thoughts and emotions of pleasure are awakened 
only by sensible objects, are like those who have chosen a little 
spot in a desert, whilst an Egypt of plenty was within their reach, 
or like those who traffic on some creek or bay, and never dream 
that there is an ocean whitened with the commerce of a world. 
‘ And hence it is, that those phenomena of thought, which are worthy 

of their sublimest contemplations, fail to excite their wonder and 
their admiration. But what is thought? has it length, and breadth 
and thickness? what has that to do with extension, which is ab- 
solutely one and indivisible? where does it reside? is it in the 
centre of the nervous system? why fix the throne of its empire here, 
whilst it is on the Alps, the Andes, or tracing the course of the 
Amazon, the Danube, or the beauties of some Arcadian landscape; 
and then again as though it possessed the attribute of ubiquity, 
glancing to those bright orbs which rule the day and the night, or 
those glowing sapphires which gild the firmament. It is circum- 
scribed only by that circle, whose centre is every where, and 
whose circumference is nowhere. The universe of matter and 
mind is its home. Through this, it darts, and plays, and ranges. 
What is it that absorbs the Jonesome mariner, whilst stiffened with 
cold, he careers in his frail bark on polar seas ? 

In an instant, quicker than the light, he in thought crosses the 
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fathomless deep; revisits his native village ; its green pastures and 
grazing herds; its lakes; its vales; meets his neighbors; receives 
the embraces of his children, and wipes the tears of joy from his 
Helen’s beaming eye, till he forgets that he is in a region illumi- 
nated only by those streains of light, which occasionally flash from 
the pole, and whose minstrelsy is the winds and the waves, Again 
trace those streams of thought that are sent forth from the gushing 
fountain of maternal love. Whilst the fond mother watches the 
couch of her infant beauty, and the image of its manly sire is re- 
flected on her vision, how do her thoughts stretch forward to its 
future fame, and worth, and filial love, the sunshine of which is 
to enlighten and cheer her descent to the tomb, and when the 
green mound shall rise, that points out the place of her slumbers, 
how does she fancy him visiting it with a tear, and thinking of all 
the solicitude and care with which she has blessed him. Thought 
is a vigil in a mother’s breast, it paints its bow of promise on the 
prospects of the infant slumberer, before it has learned to lispa 
name. But it will be said that there is nothing strange or won- 
derful in these processes or phenomena, and that it is owing to 
the peculiar state of the inclinations. 

We acknowledge that it is the inclinations which put in opera- 
tion these trains of thought, but our enquiry is into the nature of 
that principle which is susceptible of such operations, into the 
structure of that intellectual machine that is capable of producing 
such astonishing results, not into the cause or power that puts this 
machine in motion. And tell us ye who fabricate the web of 
metaphysics, what are the parts of this machine? Has it joints 
and tenons, and mortices? how is it put together? how does it ope- 
rate to make a thought? or does it resemble in structure the cor- 
poreal frame? has it bones, and muscles, and arteries, and veins? 
show them to us. Can inert matter think? prove it if itdoes. But 
if it does not, and you still forbear to satisfy our enquiries, quarrel 
not with our philosophy, if we pronounce these phenomena of 
thought wonderful. Quarrel not with our philésophy, if we pro- 
nounce strange, yea and passing strange, that the; sunny hills and 
plains that were trodden by the feet of our childhood, and streams 
that made the heart leap as they rolled sparkling in sunshine, 
should after a long lapse of years be arrayed in an instant with all 
their fascinations before the mind. It was the opinion of the illus- 
trious Bacon, that the mind possesses in itself principles, which 
inseparably connect it with the whole series of its past operations. 
This seems to be corroborated by facts. For occurrences are often 
happening, which bring to our recollection circumstances and events 
which have not been before the mind perhaps for years. And in 
our dreams thought ranging among the numberless series of our 
past affections, recalls things which have escaped, and probably 
would have escaped us forever. The same phenomena have also 
occurred in fevers and in nervous excitements. And the state- 
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ments of those who have narrowly escaped a watery tomb, tend to 
confirm the credibility of this opinion. For they testify that whiist 
actually suffering the agonies of dissolution, their mental opera- 
tions were powerfully quickened, and that the incidents of their 
whole past lives have come rushing simultaneously on the field of 
their intellectual vision, in the minuteness with which they were 
originally observed. And why may not some enlivening or quick- 
ening process be employed to bring every thought and feeling of 
our past lives before the mind with a fearful distinctness at that 
final revision of our characters which revelation teaches us to ex- 
pect. And may we not enquire whether the prominent distinction 
between the finite and infinite mind, be not this, that while the 
former can recall only a few of its past operations, the latter is ca- 
pable of embracing its own and the operations of all other minds 
through the whole range of eternity, and of concentrating the 
whole, the past, the present, and the future, in one fixed point con- 
stituting the eternal now of him, who is, and was, and is to come. 
O, what is this invisible, intangible, and immaterial something 
called thought? how do we come by the thought of a landscape ? 
the rays of light, it is said, are reflected from it, so that they enter 
the eye, and undergoing several refractions by the lenses, they 
finally paint a picture of the landscape inverted on the retina. But 
what resemblance is there between the picture of 2 landscape and 
the thought of a landscape? How then do we come by the thought 
ofa landscape? It is said that the retina, which is an expansion 
of the optic nerve connecting the back part of the eye with the 
brain, conveys an impression of it to the brain. But who knows 
that there is an impression of it conveyed thither, and supposing 
there be, whv has ever ascertained how it is disposed of, after it 
has reached the brain? What is this retina? It is a substance 
precisely the same with the nerves which are diffused throughout 
the system, some of which form the organs of hearing others of 
touch, taste, and smell. But if the organs of sensation are all 
composed of the same material, why do not the rays of light when 
they come in contact with the organ of touch, or any of the other 
organs of sense produce in the mind the sensation of vision? Why 
are we not all eyes, like the living ones in the apocalypse? Why 
are we not all hearing, all feeling, all smelling, all tasting? How 
then do we come by thought, O, ye! who have searched the pene- 
tration of the intellectual temple, tell us. But poetry and oratory 
furnish us with the most happy and surprising exhibitions of 
thought. Indeed all the arts and sciences are only different modes 
of it. The trains of thought in every mind are under the influence 
of two or three primary Jaws, denominated the laws of association 
or suggestion. The most important of these are analogy, and con- 
tiguity in time and place, according as the influence of the former 
or the latter of these laws predominates the character or quality of 
the thoughts is varied. Analogy is the principle that governs the 
trains of thought, in the mind of the original poet, and contiguity 
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of time and place in that of the mere originator. The latter, after 
all his efforts to reach some Parnassian summit, will only add one 
name more to the long catalogue of those who have fluttered and 
fallen in their attempts to soar to these giddy heights, whilst the 
former when he sweeps the harp, fills every bosom with the har- 
mony of his notes. Like Milton, he visits creation’s early dawn, 
when the morning stars tuned their first anthems, soars over the 
Aonian mount, through chaos and the world unborn; asserts eter- 
nal Providence, and justifies the ways of God to men; or like Pol- 
lock, he rolls his harmonious numbers down the tide of time; or 
like Byron, he treads on an empire’s dust, muses on torn ocean’s 
roar, on Leman’s placid bosom, and listens to the grasshopper 
singing near; and then again, leaps with the live thunder amon 

the Alpine crags. But how is it, or why is it, that we find all this 
difference in these unaccountable phenomena of thought? Why 
it is said, that it must be attributed to nature, which means simply 
that we know nothing about it. Witness again the orator charm- 
ing every thought of the crowds that surround him to some par- 
ticular sentiment. He speaks and he melts them into pity, enkin- 
dles their indignation, or by the strength and vividness of his de- 
scription, fills them with all the pleasing emotions of beauty, gran- 
deur, and sublimity. He speaks and conviction flashes from every 
sentence whilst the goddess of persuasion follows with her golden 
fetters. But how is it that thought possesses the wonderful power 
or susceptibility of being concentrated, or concentrating itself so 
as to produce the effects that result from the efforts of the orator. 
Who can tell? Another of the peculiarities of thought is the power 
which it possesses of tracing analogies as means in reference to a 
particular end, which power is the foundation of all that is deno- 
minated science. All the great truths or propositions in any 
science, are evolved by a process of thought, called reasoning; 
which process is nothing but a series of felt analogies or relations. 
Certain data are taken, and the relations traced among these data 
to some final result, which is still nothing but a felt relation, which 
when logica!ly expressed, is called a proposition. In a series of 
propositions which constitute reasoning, there is a relation felt 
throughout, and this relation is that of a part to a comprehending 
whole, since the predicate in each preceding proposition of the 
series, is made the subject of the following. The predicate of the 
last proposition in the series, therefore, must be some property or 
quality of the subject of the first. And the first proposition in the 
series must be an axiom, or a proposition that can ultimately be 
reduced to one. This is that process of thought which has pre- 
sented to our ravished views so many fields of science, and is des- 
tined to enlarge not only those now before us, but to open still new 
fields, not a glimmer of which has yet reached our intellectual kin. 
It is this process of thought that constitutes a genius for scientific 
invéstigations. It was with this that Bacon was familiar, who by 
the fire of his intellect consumed those veils which so long hung 
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before the temples of truth, and lighted up the avenues which con- 
duct to it, so that the devotee who now wishes, may enter and wor 
ship before her burnished throne. It was this, that urged Newton, 
that priest of nature, onward in those investigations, the results of 
which have contributed so much to enlarge the bounds of thought. 
How interesting was that single effort of his in which he went from 
link to link in a chain of reasoning, till he arrived at the sublime 
conclusion that the planets were stayed in their orbits by the same 
force that confines a pebble to the shore. He has, as it were, filled 
all space with suns and worlds, so that you may enlarge your per- 
ceptions, till you have embraced all which the telescopic tube will 
bring within your reach, and imagine ocean on ocean of suns and 
worlds beside, and all these will be no more in comparison with 
the countless oceans, which still roll on the bosom of infinity 
beyond, than a grain of sand to the numberless atoms that consti- 
tute the globe. O, what have been the achievements of thought ! 
how unfettered in its range! how inconceivable in its rapidity! It 
fixes upon all that is dreary, wild, and waste in nature, all that is 
beautiful, grand, and sublime. Mountains, plains, deserts, soli- 
tudes, rivers and oceans, winds and tempests, are its home. It 
finds a companion in every star, dwells on infinity itself, then rises 
to that Being who sits upon a throne that is high and lifted up, and 
whose brightness fills the heaven of heavens. O, what is thought! 
Something that baffles expression, an immortal principle, an ema- 
nation of the Deity, a celestial fire destined to burn and to glow 
forever! 


POEMS BY AMELIA. 
Third edition enlarged. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The poetical genius of Amelia B. Welby is not unknown to the 
literary world. The productions of her gifted pen have already 
enriched the pages of our youthful literature. Occasional effusions 
have been published, from time to time, in the Louisville Journal, 
and the fashionable magazines of the day, and thus have been 
widely copied and universally admired. We do not remember to 
have seen before, the collected poems of Amelia; and we rejoice 
that they ure now given to the world, in a form so elegant, and so 
highly creditable to the publishers, as the book before us. It is 
an evidence of a correct taste, and an increasing demand on the 
part of the people fora purer literature and a higher standard than 
that which we have heretofore enjoyed, that this charming book 
has already reached its third edition. In addition to the strictly 
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poetical character of Mrs. Welby’s writings, there is a healthy 
tone of moral feeling and religious sentiment that pervades the 
whole: she never, indeed, looks up to ‘‘the broad heaven of blue” 
above her, or “ the green wood-waves beneath,” without recogniz- 

+ ing the power and the goodness of God in all—without translating 
the characters she sees, in letters of living light, impressed upon 
the heavens and the earth, into an eloquent defence of the Chris- 
tian’s faith and the Christian’s hope. 


* Each raging storm that wildly blows, 
Each balmy gale that lifts the rose, 
Sublimely grand, or softly fair, 

They speak of Thee for Thou art there.” 





The characteristics of Mrs. Welby’s poetry, we shall leave to 
the critic to determine. But to any casual observer it is evident 
that she possesses as fertile a fancy, as keen an appreciation of 
the beautiful, as much sentiment and feeling, as rich and full and 
flowing language, and as easy versification as any other poetess 
in America. She does not derive her poetical objects and her 
beautiful imagery from books: she has herself breathed the moun- 
tain air, and caught the inspiration of nature in her most glorious 
aspects. She has read “the burning stars” till their own light, 
“‘tremulously clear,” has shown upon her spirit: she has listened 
to “ the low lull of falling waters,” and their music is in her soul: 
when the morn wakes upon the eastern hills, joy is in her heart; 
and sadness, when the beautiful things of earth are gone. But 
always, always we may be assured those who write thus, feel deep- 
ly: their free thoughts, uncultured though they be, flow only from 
“the heart's deep fountain.” But we are trespassing too far. 
Our object in noticing this book is, to present a few extracts for 
the judgment of our readers, in the hope that they will procure it, 
at their leisure, and read it all for themselves. We present below 
the lines to “* The Rainbow,” merely premising that in our humble 
judgment, they are not less beautiful than Campbell’s lines upon 
the same subject, which have always been among the most ad- 
mired productions of: the gifted poet. 





THE RAINBOW, 


I sometimes have thoughts, in my loneliest hours, 
That lie on my heart like the dew on the flowers, 
Of a ramble I took, one bright afternoon, 
When my heart was as light as a blossom in June: 
The green earth was moist with the late fallen showers, 
The breeze fluttered down and blew open the flowers, 
. While a single white cloud, to its haven of rest 
On the white wing of peace, floated off in the west. 


As I threw back my tresses to eatch the cool breeze, 
That scattered the raindrops and dimpled the seas, 
Far up the blue sky, a fair rainbow unrolled 

Its soit-tinted pinions of purple and gold. 
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’*T was born in a moment, yet, quick as its birth, 

It had stretched to the uttermost ends of the earth, 
And, fair as an angel, it floated as free 

With a wing on the earth and a wing on the sea. 


How calm was the ocean! how gentle its swell! 

Like a woman’s soft bosom it rose and it fell: 

While its light sparkling waves, stealing laughingly o’er, 
When they saw the fair rainbow, knelt down on the shore. 
No sweet hymn ascended, no murmur of prayer, 

Yet I felt that the spirit of worship was there, 

And bent my young head in devotion and love, 

*Neath the form of the angel, that floated above, 


How wide was the sweep of its beautiful wings! 
How boundless its circle! how radiant its rings! 

If I looked on the sky, ’twas suspended in air ; 

If I looked on the ocean, the rainbow was there: 
Thus forming a girdle, as brilliant and whole 

As the thoughts of the rainbow that circled my soul. 
Like the wing of the Deity calmly unfurled, 

It bent trom the cloud and encircled the world. 


There are moments, I think, when the spirit receives 
Whole volumes of thought on its unwritten leaves. 
When the folds of the heart in a moment unclose 
Like the innermost leaves from the heart of a rose. 
And thus when the rainbow had passed from the sky, 
The thoughts it awoke were too deep to pass by ; 

It left my full soul like the wing of a dove, 

All fluttering with pleasure and fluttering with love. 


I know that each moment of rapture or pain 

But shortens the links in life’s mystical chain: 

I know that my form like that bow from the wave 
Must pass from the earth and lie cold in the grave: 
Yet O! when death’s shadows my bosom encloud, 
When [I shrink at the thought of the coflin and shroud, 
May Hope like the rainbow my spirit unfold 

In her beautiful pinions of purple and gold. 


Mrs. Welby writes upon subjects and in metres widely varying 
from each other, but she is invariably happy and elegant in all of 
them. We make a short extract from the lines 


TO A SEA SHELL. 


Shell of the bright sea waves! 
What is it that we hear in thy sad moan? 
Is this unceasing music all thine own? 
Lute of the ocean caves! 


Or does some spirit dwell 
In the deep windings of thy chambers dim, 
Breathing forever, in its mournful hymn, 
Of ocean’s anthem swell. 


Wert thou a murmurer long 

In crystal palaces beneath the seas, 

Ere from the blue skies, thou had’st heard the breeze 
Pour its full tide of song along? 
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Another thing with thee— 
Are there not gorgeous cities in the deep, 
Buried with flashing gems that brightly sleep, 
Hid by the mighty sea? 


And say, O lone sea shell! 
Are there not costly things and sweet perfumes 
Scattered in waste o’er that sea gulf of tombs? 
Hush thy low moan and tell. 


In the lines to “The Freed Bird,” which our space will not 
allow us to quote entire, we find some happy specimens of descrip- 
tive poetry. Take the following: 

‘ O’er yon river 
The wing of silence, like a dream is laid, 
And naught is heard, save where the woodboughs quiver, 
Making rich spots of trembling light and shade. 


The same again ia the lines entitled ‘‘ Musings,” in which we 
think there is also a correspondence of sound and idea: 


The waves came dancing o’er the sea 
In bright and glittering bands: 

Like little children, wild with glee, 
They linked their dimpled hands— 

They linked their hands, but ere I caught 
Their sprinkled drops of dew, : 
They kissed my feet, and, quick as thought, 

Awiay the ripples flew. 


The twilight hours, like birds, flew by, 
As lightly and as free: 

Ten thousand stars were in the sky, 
Ten thousand on the sea: 

For every wave with dimpled face, 
That leaped upon the air, 

Had caught a star in its embrace 
And held it trembling there. 


We quote in conclusion a single stanza from the address to 
“Time.” We think it will compare in stately grandeur with 
Derzhaven’s Invocation to God, or Campbell’s Last Man. The 
similie, it strikes us, bears a resemblance to a much admired pro- 
duction of one of our greatest poets. 


Even every heart-beat in the bosom’s cell 
Steals o’er the spirit like a funeral toll ; 
Each solemn stroke is like a passing bell, 
Heard ’mid the hushes of the startled soul. 
The waves of feeling, tossing to and fro, 
Like ocean billows restless and sublime, 
The crimson life-drops as they ebb and flow, 
And the quick pulse with its unequal chime, 
All beat with muffled strokes, the march of Time. 
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Tue SkeTtcHes—Turee Tares: I. Watter Lortmer; I]. Toe Emprems 
or Lire; III. Tue Lost Inneritrance, By the authors of Amy Herbert, 
The Old Man’s Home, and Hawkstone. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This work is certainly somewhat curious in its origin, as well as highly in- 
teresting in the manner of its execution. Its history is thus given in the adver- 
tisement prefixed to it: ‘‘ It was suggested as a Christmas amusement, that 
one of a party should draw a series of sketches which the rest should severally 
interweave into some short story or description. Subsequently a proposal was 
made that a volume, so framed, should be published, with a view to increasing 
the funds for the erection of a church and schools at Bonchurch, in which all 
the contributors felt a common interest. The original plan has been faithfully 
adhered to: the engravings therefore are not illustrations of the letter press, 
but the letter press of the engravings.” In this, so far as we know, unprece- 
dented way, they have contrived to make up several tales of no inconsiderable 
spirit and beauty. The history of the book will procure for it readers; and of 
those who read most will approve, and many will admire. 


NoTEs oN THE GosPELs, CRITICAL AND ExpLaNnaTory, &c. By Melancthon 
N. Jacobus. New York: Robert Carter. 


This work is specially designed as an auxiliary in the work of sabbath school 
instruction ; being adapted alike for the benefit of teachers and of pupils. Its 
author has discovered equal good judgment and taste, and enough of critical 
skill for the successful accomplishment of the object which he has undertaken. 
The work is designed as an accompaniment of the questions for Sunday schools 
prepared by the American Sunday School Union, and it can hardly fail to find 
a ready patronage wherever those questions are used. It will not be limited in 
its circulation to sabbath schools, as it will be found a highly valuable work for 
every general reader of the scriptures. 


A JoURNEY OVER THE REGION OF FULFILLED PropHecy. By the Rev. J. A. 
Wylie. Dolear: Scotland, New York: Robert Carter. 


This is a most taking little work, fitted to accomplish great good especially 
by confirming the faith of many in the divinity of the scriptures. The writer 
conducts us, as by a magic influence, through all those countries in whose his- 
tory prophecy has had the most signal fulfilment ; and his descriptions, though 
perfectly true to nature and life, have the bewitching charm of a romance. It 
requires but a couple of hours to go through the book ; but simple and element. 
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ary as it is, it is hardly possible that the most mature Christian should read it 
without feeling a new degree of confidence that the religion in which he trusts 
stands on a basis that is impregnable. 


Tue Mystery or Gopiiness. By Samuel L. Southard. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


These discourses are founded on the text—* Without controversy great is 
the mystery of Godliness,” &c.; each clause of the entire verse forming the 
subject of a discourse, They are written in an animated and interesting style, 
well adapted to the pulpit; and the views of scriptare truth which they contain 
will be cordially responded to by most Christian denominations. They are 
evidently the production of a superior mind, acting under the influence of an 
earnest and all-pervading piety. The style of typographical execution is ad- 
mirable, 


Tue Biste History or Prayer; with Pracricat Reriecrions. By 
Charles A. Goodrich. Wartford: Printed for the Author. 


Mr. Goodrich is well known to the public as the author of many excellent 
works, but we have no hesitation in expressing the opinion that this last will 
prove the best and the most enduring witness for him. It is just what its title 
imports—a history of all the devotions of God’s people of which there is any 
inspired record. It is in the highest degree both an experimental and practical 
work ; and is fitted to render the exercise at once more intelligent, earnest, 
frequent, delightful, and profitable. It is a book on which all Christians may 
well aflord to unite, and to the circulation of which every minister of the gospel 
will find the strongest inducements to contribute as being adapted to aid the 
effects of his own ministrations. 


Ipa Norman: by Mrs. Lincoln Phelps. Baltimore, 1848. 


The authoress of this interesting little volume, is well known to the American 
public by the valuable additions she has made to the number of text books for 
the use of schools and academies. In the work before us, she conveys, ina 
familiar conversational style, much useful instruction, in the form of a novel, 
specially adapted to the use of boarding school misses, and not unworthy the 
attention of all who would learn to bear, with fortitude, the ills of life, and be 
taught good morals and elegance of manners 
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